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under the chairmanship of Louis Lipsky has 
decided to publish, within the next few 
months, a special issue of the Jewish Frontier 
of several hundred pages in the form of an 
anthology of the best articles that have ap- 
peared in it during the quarter-century. 


Special functions will be held in New York and other cities 
to celebrate the attainment of this milestone. 
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May, 1960 


Editorial Comment 





i. The Anniversary 


ior TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY of the creation 
of the State of Israel cannot be viewed as 
4 routine occasion calling for perfunctory feli- 
citations. The miracle of the establishment of 
the Jewish state is still fresh enough in the con- 
sciousness of those who struggled and of those 
who watched the struggle to make remembrance 
of that day in May, 1948, vivid and meaningful. 
Especially this year, when the anniversary of 
Israel’s independence coincides with the hun- 
dreth anniversary of the birth of Herzl, the 
knowledge that “it was no fable” holds an added 
triumph. 

Had Herzl lived to the age of eighty-eight 
he would have seen his vision fulfilled but he died 
at half that age, certain, despite periods of dis- 
couragement, that the state would arise. It 
came to pass, later than the passionate visionary 
had dreamed, yet immeasurably sooner than 
a sceptical world had allowed. Such has been 
the tempo of history in our time. 

Israel to-day is beset by problems which Herzl 
had not anticipated. In Altneuland, his Utopian 
romance of the new society which would arise 
in Palestine, he assumed that Arabs and Jews 
would co-exist on the best of terms because 
the Arabs would naturally be “grateful” for 
the transformation of a decaying, barren land 
into a thriving progressive country, with higher 
standards of life for all. The transformation 
took place as Herzl envisaged but without the 
emotional results that might reasonably have 
followed. In some respects the visionary was 
too rational. 


[skaEL is still beset by the hostility of the sur- 

rounding Arab world which finds common 
gtound chiefly in fulminations against the small 
country in its midst. But the rational hope for 
peaceful co-existence cannot be abandoned. Is- 
tael with its great economic and social tasks 
of reconstruction is keenly aware of the waste- 
fulness of the sterile hate which compels her 
to utilize precious resources of manpower and 
money for armaments and the maintenance 
of an adequate defense force. Yet this need 
has not deflected her from her great constructive 
purposes. New industries are being established, 
hew settlements built, new immigrants absorbed, 
and old deserts fructified. 

One element which should be stressed is the 
steady development of Israel’s relationships with 


emerging African and Asiatic countries. The 
Arab boycott has not succeeded in isolating Is- 
rael. Young democracies such as Ghana turn 
to the democratic outpost in the Middle East 
for aid and counsel in the solution of economic 
and political problems which Israel has already 
met. The international role of Israel cannot 
be measured solely by the size of her population 
and her territory. Socially, politically, she rep- 
resents a way of life among the dictatorships 
of the Middle East which is both a hope and 
a challenge. 


Revolt against 
Appeasement 


A’ THIs writing it is not clear what will be the 

outcome of the picketing of the Egyptian 
ship Cleopatra in New York harbor. Consider- 
ing the pressure of diplomats and senators that 
is being brought to bear upon the Seafarers 
International Union and the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, and considering, too, 
that far more American ships put in at Egyp- 
tian and other Arab ports than Arab ships at 
American ports, it would not be surprising if 
the American sailors’ union eventually withdrew 
its pickets. 

At this writing, too, it is not certain what will 
happen to Senator Douglas’ proposed amend- 
ment to the foreign aid bill, giving the President 
discretionary authority to withhold aid from 
governments preventing freedom of passage 
through international waterways. The opposition 
of influential Senator Fulbright is not the only 
obstacle which such an amendment would have 
to hurdle. 


Regardless of the outcome, however, these 
protests against the Administration’s appease- 
ment policy in the Middle East have already had 
their effect. Whether or not successful in their 
immediate objectives, they have succeeded in 
raising issues which are of central importance in 
determining American foreign policy anywhere 
in the world, and in the Middle East in par- 
ticular. Whatever else results from the present 
revolt against appeasement, it is essential that 
the principles that are really at stake should 
be made to stand out clearly and not be ob- 
scured again by misconceived or mischievous 
interpretations. 

Senator Fulbright tells us he is opposed to 
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the Arab blockade of Israeli shipping and would 
favor any practical action to end it. The Douglas 
amendment, however, would not serve this 
purpose, in his opinion, and besides it would in- 
flame American-Arab relations. The amend- 
ment was offered, according to him, “not be- 
cause of the over-all good of the United States 
but because of the existence of a pressure group 
in the United States which seeks to inject the 
Arab-Israeli dispute into domestic politics.” 
Another argument was used by official quarters 
against the picketing of the Cleopatra. The con- 
duct of American international affairs was made 
more difficult, it was argued, when a special 
interest group like the seamen (or, it was im- 
plied, the Jews) took independent action against 
any policy of a foreign government that dis- 
pleased them. 


These were misconceived if not mischievous 
interpretations of what was involved and what 
was going on. No one will say that they derived 
necessarily from sympathy with the objects of 
the Arab blockade or from bias against its 
victims. But such statements are no less mis- 
leading and dangerous if they derive only from 
the myopia that occasionally afflicts men who 
are too close to their direct responsibilities to 
be able to see their wider implications. 


PPEASEMENT is always the easiest way out 
for the shortsighted. To believe that injustice 
will stop short at its immediate victim demands 
less imagination than to anticipate the ultimate 
effects upon one’s own security of tolerated 
injustice. How long did Jews argue to no avail 
that if Hitler were allowed to rob, torture, expel, 
and slay them with impunity, he would soon be 
treating others in the same way—yet the lesson 
did not go home until the ill prophecy was 
borne out. 


Everyone has always known in a vague theo- 
retical way that the Egyptian blockage of Israeli 
commerce is not a threat to Israel alone, but to 
all maritime nations. But the picketing of the 
Cleopatra signifies that the threat is no longer 
vague but clear; it is no longer remote but has 
invaded our domestic scene. The seamen’s 
union knows very well how many American 
ships touch at Arab ports and how many Arab 
ships reach New York; and they know too—in 
fact, they are demonstrating—that boycott is 
a double-edged weapon. But whenever a union 
takes up its weapons of last resort, it knows that 
the immediate cost will be greater than the 
immediate price of tolerating abuses. The New 
York picketing of the Cleopatra means that the 
Arab boycott of American ships trading with 
Israel had cut deep enough to hurt, and Amer- 
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ican seamen were willing to risk a sharper im, 
mediate hurt in a fight to win respect for thei 
rights. 


The harm the Arab cold war on Israel hy 
done to America is not confined to the numby 
of seamen laid off or the number of America, 
vessels unable to carry cargo—even American 
aid shipments—to Arab ports. The much mor 
perilous wound is the injury that Arab pressyy, § TF IT 
has already done and continues to do to Ame. — * Gut 
ican institutions. Under Arab pressure, Americ, § after 
has introduced discriminations between Jey; § York 
and non-Jews in government service, so tha conve! 
Saudia Arabia may not be offended by American § was 4 
Jewish airmen at Daharan or Arab and othe § addres 
Moslem lands by American Jewish diplomay | mirati 
in their capitals. In spite of America’s defeny } tions 
of freedom of the seas the Navy and the De. § the he 
partment of Agriculture adopted forms of con. and t 
tract for American vessels shipping our do-§ reflect 
nations to Arab welfare which reinforced the} of hei 
Arab boycott of Israel—and even though th It 
forms were withdrawn in the face of public Minis 
protest, the substance of the discrimination re} rival 
mains. Aramco, an American oil company en- > was « 
joying the confidence and support of our goy-} unsw 
ernment, sought to extend its Judenrein employ. f tiona 
ment policy from overseas to its New York} more 
office. When it was called to account befor | then 
the State Commission against Discrimination, | affait 
the United States State Department put ina} don 
good word for Aramco, asking that it be granted f his p 
an exemption permitting it to continue its of- > mut 
fenses against the law and principles of demo- It 
cratic New York. Only the courts prevented } posit 
another victory for the subversion of American} Presi 
institutions by our appeasement-minded foreign } publ 
policy. De | 
him 

HE SHOE is on the other foot, Senator Ful} grov 

bright. It is a group of Arab nations outside f men 
America and certain pressure groups in the The 
United States, such as the foreign affairs spe f ton 
cialists and commercial interests that support | bo 
them, who have injected the Arab-Israeli diss} voc 
pute not only into our domestic politics, but | hav 
into the bloodstream of our democracy. It is the } of | 
public at home that is threatened by the appease- | &e! 
ment mania of men who are blinded by their { Par 
special responsibility for a special area or a special | the 
interest in the domain of foreign affairs. It is} But 


high time the public took a hand. . 
OI | 
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Letter from Israel: 


Ben-Gurion and His Party 


by Moshe 


r i was only a coincidence that Mr. Ben- 

Gurion had to cut short a well-earned rest 
after his strenuous talks in Washington, New 
York and London, to return to Israel for the 
convention of Mapai, the Israel Labor Party, it 
was a symbolic one. As he said himself in his 
address to the delegates, the sympathy and ad- 
miration that Israel has won among many na- 
tions are based entirely on her achievements on 
the home front. Even the impregnable morale 
and brilliant skill of her citizen army are the 
reflection of her social structure and the spirit 
of her people. 

It was natural, therefore, that the Prime 
Minister’s first extensive statement after his ar- 
rival should be made to the party of which he 
was one of the principal architects and whose 
unswerving support is the main basis of his na- 
tional leadership. Ben-Gurion is, of course, 
more than a party leader—he, personally, and 
the main lines of his policy, especially in foreign 
affairs and defense, are supported by many who 
do not vote for Mapai—but his relationship with 
his party goes far beyond any question of mere 
mutual convenience. 

It is instructive, for instance, to compare his 
position with those of the American and French 
Presidents. While Eisenhower came to the Re- 
publican Party from outside, as it were, and 
De Gaulle discourages any attempt to identify 
him with the Gaullists, David Ben-Gurion has 
grown inside and with the Israel labor move- 
ment, and especially Mapai, its leading force. 
There is not, of course, a complete identifica- 
tion: not only does he stand head and shoulders 
above the rest, but he makes demands and ad- 
vocates ideals that the party and the Histadrut 
have not yet fulfilled. That is one of the secrets 
of his greatness: he is much more than the chief 
executive responsible for the execution of the 
party program; he is also the prophet who points 
the way beyond the exigencies of the moment. 
But at the same time he is an integral and organic 
part of the party, as the result of half a century 
of endeavor and achievement. 

In the domestic part of his address, Ben- 
Gurion concentrated on three demands: more 
Pioneering endeavor; priority for the interests 





Moshe Bar-Natan, Israeli political commentator, is our 
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of the nation and of humanity over those of 
any section; and a further advance towards the 
unity of the labor movement. 

It is not difficult to see the reason for the 
relative decline in the importance of the volun- 
tary pioneering effort in Israel since the estab- 
lishment of the State. During the Mandatory 
period everything depended on the pioneers, for 
the Government was hostile—or, at best, indif- 
ferent—to Jewish aims in Palestine. Since 1948 
the power of the State has been deployed for the 
achievement of Zionist objectives, and the His- 
tadrut has had much greater freedom of action, 
so that in many fields the volunteer has made 
way for the salaried official. Even during the 
last twelve years, however, the work could not 
have been done by State and institutional power 
alone, and a large number of devoted workers, 
either on a voluntary basis or going far beyond 
the requirements of their official posts, have 
made a contribution of inestimable value to the 
training of the army, the building of the econ- 
omy, and the integration of the immigrants. The 
voluntary element is still indispensable; as Ben- 
Gurion pointed out in his Brandeis University 
address, halutziut, the voluntary and spontane- 
ous devotion of the pioneer, is one of the essen- 
tials of the modern Jewish world outlook. 


But halutziut alone, he pointed out, is not 
enough if it serves—as it can do—mainly the 
interests of a section instead of those of the 
nation. It is an unfortunate result in Israel’s 
development that the intense devotion of a large 
part of the kibbutz movement to socialist ideals 
has been channeled into political support for 
splinter groups, which obstruct the unity of the 
labor movement and place the vested interests 
of a party above those of the community. Much 
of the energy of the three collective-settlement 
organizations is devoted to perpetuating and 
sharpening ideological differences that have little 
relevance to practical problems, while the actual 
life led by the members of the kibbutzim and 
the difficulties they have to face and overcome 
are hardly affected by the party labels they have 
adopted. 


THis question is of central importance for the 
unification of the labor movement, which has 
been one of Ben-Gurion’s central objectives 
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since the beginning of his public life. (It is no 
accident that his early articles, in signing which 
he used the name Ben-Gurion for the first time, 
were contributed to the pioneer Hebrew labor 
journal, Ha-achdut, “unity,” edited by Izhak 
Ben-Zvi, now President of Israel.) Each of the 
labor splinter groups, Mapam and Achdut Ha- 
avoda, consists of a large kibbutz core plus a 
periphery of townsfolk. All their major leaders 
and by far the greater part of their funds, or- 
ganizers and party workers, especially at election 
time, come from the settlements. If the mem- 
bers in the kibbutzim awoke to the fact that in 
the great majority of essentials there is no differ- 
ence between the settlements of Ihud Hakvut- 
zot Vehakibbutzim, Kibbutz Meuhad and Kib- 
butz Artzi, theoretical controversies would soon 
be relegated to their proper place as mere inci- 
dentals, irrelevant to the great body of common 
principles and common tasks which could form a 
sound and firm basis for unity. 


The vested interests of the leaderships, how- 
ever, are still powerful. Meir Yaari, the General 
Secretary of Mapam, expressed this point strik- 
ingly, if unconsciously, in a recent article. He 
described how Shlomo Lavie, one of the veteran 
leaders of Ein Harod, was given only an exten- 
sion of three minutes at the Mapai Conference 
over the five minutes allotted to delegates taking 
part in the general debate. If he, Yaari, had 
been a member of a united party, he declared, 
he might also have been allowed a wretched 
eight minutes to give his point of view—and 
then politely ordered to leave the platform. Of 
course, it is much more convenient for a Mapam 
or Achdut Ha’avoda leader to have his own 
newspaper and his own party convention, where 
he can monopolize the attention of the faithful 
few, instead of having to struggle for influence 
and a hearing within a large, comprehensive 
party. So long as the present electoral system 
continues, these people are assured of their seats 
in the Knesset and in the Cabinet, and though 
the policy carried out by the Government and 
the Histadrut is that of Mapai, the smaller par- 
ties feel that they have more to gain than to 
lose by their continued separate existence. 


But the question of responsibility to the com- 
munity goes beyond the problem of the &ib- 
butzim or the aspiration for unity within the 
labor movement. When Mr. Ben-Gurion spoke 
of the need for greater responsibility on the part 
of all bodies, organizations and professions with- 
out exception, he added: “including even that 
organization with tremendous achievements to 
its credit, of whose deeds the entire people is 
entitled to be proud, namely, the Histadrut, the 
General Federation of Labor.” It was natural, 
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of course, to single out by far the largest and 
most powerful non-governmental body in the 
country to drive home the point that nation, 
interests must have priority over everything els, 
but at the same time the specific question of the 
relations between the Histadrut and the State 
is particularly topical. 


[7 Is one of labor’s great achievements in Israel 

that its highly centralized trade union organ. 
ization (which, of course, is much more than 
a trade union) has placed national interests 
above narrow class demands and needs. This re. 
lationship, however, cannot always be idyllic, 
and during the past few months it has been 
tested at two sensitive points. The first was 
when Mr. Pinhas Lavon, the Histadrut Secre. 
tary-General, outspokenly criticized proposals 
for tax changes that were being aired by senior 
treasury officials. The controversy was resolved 
by discussions within the framework of Mapai’s 
secretariat, in which both Cabinet Ministers and 
trade union leaders are represented, but not be- 
fore they had been ventilated with unusual pub- 
licity and asperity. 

The second problem, which has not been 
settled at the time of writing, is the dispute 
about secondary schools. For some time the 
secondary-school teachers have been conducting 
a kind of passive resistance to enforce their de- 
mand to be recognized as an independent or- 
ganization in negotiations with the authorities. 
The general Teachers’ Union, supported by the 
Histadrut’s Central Committee, has been stand- 
ing firm on the principle that there must be 
one, and only one, union of teachers, with room 
for an autonomous secondary-school section 
within it. When the trade-union side rejected 
compromise proposals of Mr. Zalman Aranne, 
Minister of Education and Culture, the latter 
submitted his resignation. Here the line-up of 
forces is not clear-cut: it appears that quite a 
number of Cabinet Minsters and Knesset mem- 
bers oppose Mr. Aranne’s point of view, and it 
is evident that the Ministry’s effort to settle the 
dispute met with vigorous opposition from the 
trade-union point of view. 


How are such difficulties to be resolved, quite 
apart from the merits of the particular cases 
that have arisen? Of course, such things happen 
in any democratic country. A democratic gov- 
ernment does not give categorical orders to all 
citizens and organizations, and individuals and 
groups are entitled to stand up for their point 
of view within the limits laid down by law. In 
Israel, however, the problem becomes particular- 
ly acute owing to the massive, centralized powef 
of organized labor. Whenever any section of 
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workers has a claim about wages or another 
yestion, its first task is to persuade the Histad- 
rut leadership. A high percentage of strikes, in 
fact, is directed, not against the employer but 
in reality against the heads of trade unions, and 
Histadrut support generally means victory. 
Conflict with the State has been avoided in the 
past by the high sense of responsibility towards 
the national interest which the Histadrut’s lead- 
ers have shown. There are bound to be instances, 
however, of a genuine difference of opinion be- 
tween political and trade union leaders, even 


| when they both belong to the same party. 


[ris here that one of the most important roles 

of the party comes in, and the recent Mapai 
conference, by adopting the proposals of Mr. 
Yosef Almogi, its new Secretary-General, may 
prove to have taken an important step forward 
in solving such problems. Almogi is a typical 
case of the poacher turned gamekeeper. As the 
Secretary of the Haifa Labor Counci! he stood 
up for the interests, as he saw them, of his 
members in the Ata Textile Works against the 
influence of the Government and the central 
Histadrut leadership combined. Mapai’s success 
in the elections, of which he was the chief or- 
ganizer, added considerably to his prestige, and 
his appointment as Secretary of the party met 
with general approval. 

His proposals on the relationship between the 
party and its representatives on governmental, 
trade union, local and other bodies are extremely 
simple in principle. Mapai members on the con- 
trolling body of any institution are to form a 
sia or party group.* This would apply to the 
Cabinet, the Knesset, the Jewish Agency Execu- 
tive, the local authorities and so forth. Each 
such party group would autonomously decide on 
administrative steps to be taken within its sphere 
of responsibility. ‘The party as a whole would 
decide on policy; the party group would be re- 
sponsible for its application: that is the prin- 
ciple. If any individual member disagrees with 
the decision of the group to which he belongs, 
or if there is a conflict between different bodies 
or institutions, the central authorities of the 
party are to decide. 

The formula is logical and is in general keep- 
ing with past practice, but it has not previously 
been so clearly enunciated, and time alone will 
tell whether it will work. Success will depend 
mainly on the authority and efficiency of the 
central bodies which are to be the arbiters. The 
largest of these is to be the Merkaz, or Central 
Council, of 251 members, which will be a de- 





* The word “faction” is sometimes used for sia but “faction” 
has a rather derogatory implication. M.B.-N. 
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liberative body discussing matters of major 
policy. The main responsibility, however, will 
fall on the Mazkirut (literally, “‘secretariat,” 
but actually more in the nature of an executive 
committee, which will have thirty-one mem- 
bers, including all the Cabinet ministers, the 
main Histadrut leaders and representatives of 
the kibbutzim, the moshavim and other major 
sections. 

Almogi can claim that this method has already 
worked in the case of the tax controversy men- 
tioned above. He himself warned the Conven- 
tion, however, that all difficult questions could 
not be solved by a simple majority vote. The aim 
will be, by discussion at the party table, to arrive 
at an agreed compromise. It is obvious, too, 
that machinery by itself, however efficient, can- 
not guarantee the resolution of all conflicts. It 
is natural that those who are in charge of a 
particular field of activity should be interested 
first and foremost in the job they are doing, but 
if the newly formulated ararngements work ef- 
fectively over some period of time they will 
help to promote the growth of a sense of com- 
mon responsibility among the numerous bodies 
and institutions in which Mapai has the con- 
trolling voice. The extent to which democratic 
administrative responsibility is shared among 
large numbers is not always realized, by the way, 
even in Israel. According to Almogi’s figures, 
30,000 out of Mapai’s 150,000 members hold 
representative positions in national, local, Zionist 
or trade union affairs. The only alternative to 
the proposed method of control over, and co- 
ordination between, these numerous emissaries 
of the public would be the Russian system, in 
which it is really the party that governs—and 
this would mean the maintenance of an enor- 
mous, pervasive and oppressive party-machine. 


TO COMPLEMENT these proposals, there are also 

suggestions for considerably expanded oppor- 
tunities for the ordinary member to have his 
say in national and local affairs. This means 
a strengthening of the branches throughout the 
country and the splitting up of the larger ones, 
especially in the towns, into smaller sub- 
branches, which would meet regularly and allow 
the rank and file to express their opinions. The 
points of view emerging in this way would be 
transmitted by degrees to higher echelons, until 
the consensus of opinion was brought to bear 
on the central leadership. 


All this is, of course, much more easily said 
than done, but if it is carried out it will be of 
great significance, not only for its own sake but 
as a reinforcement of the trend towards labor 
unity. If the members of Mapam and Achdut 
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Ha’avoda are convinced that Mapai is a truly 
democratic party, in which all points of view 
can be expressed and are given their due weight 
in the determination of policy, they will be the 
more inclined to give up their present inde- 
pendence and take the risk of combining to 
form a comprehensive labor party. And the 
same applies to the prospects for the success of 
Ben-Gurion’s proposal to appeal to individuals 
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to forget their old sectional loyalties and take 
part in a unity conference. Perhaps the mog 
important step that Mapai can take toward 
healing the rift in the labor movement js to 
strengthen the image of itself which it has begun 
to impress on the public as a party within which 
all sections can find their place without giving 
up the right to full democratic freedom of 
expression. 


Teaching the Kibbutz Sabra 


by Herbert 


wou CAN’T teach sabras anything. They 

think that they know it all.” This was 
the reaction of my friends when they learned 
that I had accepted a post as English teacher 
in a kibbutz high school. “A waste of time,” 
they told me. “Haven’t you read Spiro?” 

Indeed I had read Spiro. I knew that in his 
study, Children of the Kibbutz, he had found 
kibbutz high school students insolent and dis- 
respectful towards their teachers with disorder 
and poor discipline the classroom norm. How- 
ever, I had also spoken to teachers of kibbutz 
youth who found their work challenging and 
stimulating and derived great pleasure from it. 
So, determined to try and make a go of it, I 
went to the kibbutz. 

In Israel, high school education is neither free 
nor compulsory—as yet. Therefore, the average 
Israel high school student knows that his tuition 
is being paid for either by scholarship or by his 
parents. The student knows that to continue 
in high school until graduation, he must do well. 
He must sit and study even the dullest and most 
obtuse text. In order to receive his diploma he 
must pass Government matriculation examina- 
tions. So, in most cases, the student will sit 
and study, even with the least interesting teacher 
imaginable, or he will soon find himself out of 
school. 


A kibbutz high school is different. The kib- 
butzim provide their children with twelve years 
of education. Virtually every kibbutz child goes 
to high school. For the most part, kibbutz high 
schools do not participate in the Matriculation 
Syllabus of the Government so that there is no 
external pressure upon the student. The student 
knows that he will remain in the kibbutz frame- 
work, where his needs will be met equally be 
he genius or dunce. The student knows that 
after his education is completed, regardless of 
whether he is a good or a bad student, he will 
work in the fields or one of the service branches 


Zvi Soifer 


of the kibbutz. In fact, as a result of the em- 
phasis kibbutz ideology places on the physical 
worker, the average kibbutz student looks for- 
ward eagerly to the day when he will take his 
place in the kibbutz society as a worker, and, 
unless he can be made to feel that his school 
time is being well-spent, he resents wasting his 
days at school. 

The dull, monotonous teacher, who depends 
upon his power to pass or fail students for his 
authority, has no place in a kibbutz school. The 
external trappings of authority are weak. The 
student is in school because the kibbutz insists 
that he be educated. But the teacher has the 
challenge of stimulating the student, of awaken- 
ing his interest in the subject matter. The 
teacher must project his own interest in what 
he is teaching onto the student. For the only 
thing between the teacher and classroom chaos 
is the teacher’s ability to stimulate, interest and 
control his students: in short, the teacher’s abil- 
ity to teach. 


J Founp teaching kibbutz sabras the most 

stimulating experience a teacher can _ have. 
Whereas I had been warned of students being 
insolent and disobedient, lacking in manners and 
respect, I found students who were frank and 
honest, uninhibited among themselves or with 
others, motivated by a sense of freedom, vitality 
and curiosity lacking in most other teen-agers 
whom I had known. Not that teaching sabras 
is easy. It is very difficult work—as all reward- 
ing work is. And the rewards make it worth- 
while. 

Kibbutz children are free of cant and hypoc- 
risy. ‘They are not given to artificialities of 
manner or expression. This can be upsetting 
to a new teacher who is not used to having 4 
student interrupt a lesson to declare: ‘Zvi, | 
don’t understand a word you are saying. You're 
just wasting our time.” 
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After recovering from my initial shock—and 
not letting on that I was shocked—I asked my 
student what he meant. It developed that my 
predecessors in teaching English had been South 
Africans, and the change from a Johannesburg 
accent to a Bronx accent was difficult for the 
students to take. So, I started speaking more 
dowly and enunciating more carefully until I 
was understood. I was glad that my students 
hadn’t sat politely still and said nothing. 

It was also disconcerting, at the end of a well- 
prepared lesson, to have a student come up and 
announce, “Zvi, this story is very boring. To- 
morrow, bring us something more interesting.” 
By discussing the matter with him, I found out 
why the boy thought that the story was dull— 
and was able to highlight for him those points 
which I felt should make it interesting and 
worthwhile. This became a two-way process. 
There were times when I recognized the validity 
of student criticism—and times when I expected 
my students to accept my defense of a partic- 
ular item. 

The learning process is a partnership between 
teacher and student, and the student should 
always be aware of what the teacher is aiming 
at. Then, even if a particular lesson is unin- 
teresting—as grammar lessons sometimes are— 
the student will accept the necessity for such a 
lesson in order to continue on to more interest- 
ing work. To be honest, I must admit that my 
students did not always understand my explana- 
tions as to why they had to learn a particular 
item, but they came to recognize that I knew 
my subject, that I was interested in it and that 
I could teach them something. Even if a par- 
ticular lesson went sour—from their point of 
view—they still felt that over-all they were not 
wasting their time in my classroom. 

This is the most important task for the kib- 
butz teacher: to gain the respect of his students, 
to convince them that they can get something 
from him. If he does this, his problems will not 
be overwhelming. But woe betide the teacher 
who “gives in” to his students, who accepts their 
every criticism and remark as gospel and does 
only what they want. His students will soon 
be running his classroom for him and, like most 
people, pupils don’t respect someone whom they 
can boss around. 

For example, it had been the custom in this 
high school not to have formal grammar lessons. 
The students disliked grammar so the teachers 
had avoided it as much as possible. They had 
even refrained from distributing grammatical 
texts to the students. At first, taking the advice 
of colleagues and predecessors, I too tried to de- 

emphasize grammar. But, as I expected, it can’t 
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really be done. After all, teaching a language 
without grammar is like building a structure 
without blueprints. So, I proceeded to teach 
grammar. However, I took the precaution of 
explaining why I felt grammar was important, 
what it would do for them. And everytime I 
had a pupil say in class, “Zvi, I know all the 
words but I don’t understand the sentence,” out 
would come my thirty-second lecture on the 
importance of grammar and, in addition to ex- 
plaining the sentence, I would also briefly dem- 
onstrate the underlying grammatical structure 
that made it intelligible. Once the students saw 
that they were advancing, that they could read 
material which had been unintelligible before, 
they accepted the grammar lessons. 


OMEWORK is something else that kibbutz stu- 

dents don’t like. And, if the kibbutz has 
shown a movie the night before, students do not 
hesitate to tell the teacher that they went to 
the movie rather than do their assignment. 
(After all, what teacher can give homework as 
interesting as the produce of Hollywood?) To 
some, such a response might be insolence. I 
prefer it, however, to the student who says he 
did his homework when he didn’t, or who hur- 
riedly copies another child’s work without both- 
ering to understand what he wrote. The solu- 
tion, of course, is to expect the work to be made 
up promptly. 

Homework in a kibbutz school can be a prob- 
lem. Here, the group influence is dominant. 
If, in a particular class, there are a few students 
who do their work well and provide leadership, 
almost all the students in that group will do 
their homework. If a class as a whole tends not 
to do homework—then the teacher has his work 
cut out for him. The assignment, of course, 
must be interesting. This means that the ma- 
terial being taught must be interesting. How- 
ever, the possibilities of finding good material 
in English are so plentiful that it seems incredi- 
ble that some teachers still use books written 
to teach English to Indian children some fifty 
years ago, filled with the glory and wonder of 
the British Empire. And, when you realize that 
teaching English includes teaching folk songs 
and folk stories, the possibility for interesting 
assignments is such that, by insisting that a 
student participate in all the work, the teacher 
can get the student to do what the student 
considers dull in order to do also what he finds 
interesting. 


The most potent disciplinary weapon is ex- 
clusion of a student from the class. The group 
consciousness developed by kibbutz living makes 
the student very reluctant to be expelled even 
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for an hour. Usually, the threat of expulsion 
is enough to quiet a noisy child. To a large 
degree, the students discipline themselves, Ap 
interesting teacher, who gives his classes content, 
will not find any great discipline problems ly. 
cause the interested students will quiet th 
others. The individual school, and the att. 
tude of the particular kibbutz towards edy. 
cation, will affect the school’s discipline. When 
a teacher is fortunate enough to enter a schol 
where his colleagues have a good, warm relation. 
ship with their students, his role is easier from 
the start. 


DEPENDING on your outlook, an advantage or 

disadvantage of teaching in a kibbutz js 
that the teacher is ‘on call” all the time. Stu. 
dents think nothing of dropping in on their 
teacher with a question. I found that the close. 
ness of kibbutz living offers an advantage be- 
cause of the opportunity I had to do individual 
work with my students. The level of each clas 
in English was sufficiently varied so that only 
by individual tutoring could weak students keep 
up. There was also the opportunity to work 
with the brighter students and advance them. 
(Most kibbutz schools do not grade their stu- 
dents, although the teacher, of course, keeps 
records of achievement. The theory is that 
each child will understand and work in accord- 
ance with his capabilities getting as much a 
he can out of each lesson. Since this is all the 
school can require from the student, it does 
not put him into open competition with his 
peers through competitive tests or remove him 
from his group because his comprehension may 
be slower. The school where I taught is one 
of the few kibbutz schools that does test and 
mark its students.) 


The reward of kibbutz teaching lies in the 
knowledge that without external authority, 
force or pressure, but primarily through your 
own personality and ability, you can succeed 
in interesting a good number of your students 
in your subject. Teaching in a small school—I 
was the only English teacher, I could also see the 
students’ development from year to year. As 
my students would be quick to point out, | 
wasn’t the ideal teacher I’ve depicted here. Yet, 
they were quick to sense my sincerity and in- 
terest and, therefore, were patient even when 
the lessons were dull and the homework more 


so. Kibbutz education represents an exciting | 


challenge. And, when on the last day of the 
school year my students congratulated me on 
having learnt more Hebrew from them than 
they had English from me, I could honestly feel 
that we had learnt something from each other. 
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David Dubinsky: Labor Leader 


by Albert 


HE AMERICA of the mid-twentieth century 

is a world removed from the America of 
1850, or 1900, or even 1930. Breath-taking 
changes have taken place. What is true of Ameri- 
ca is true of American Jewry—only perhaps 
more so. Today, there are 5 million Jews in 
America. (There were 700,000 in 1880.) Half of 
the Jewish population today resides in the New 
York City area and almost all the rest are 
clustered in and around a handful of large 
Northern industrial cities. With Jewish immi- 
gration to the United States slowed to a trickle, 
American Jewry has lost its immigrant status: 
70 per cent of American Jewry is native-born. 
The Jew is an urban animal. Where 12 per 
cent of the American population is engaged 
in agriculture, only 2 per cent of the Jews work 
on farms. The Jew is an educated citizen. 
Comprising only 3 per cent of the population, 
he contributes more than 7 per cent of the 
total enrollment in the nation’s colleges. In a 
nation on the move, the Jew is unusually mobile: 
the Jewish population of Los Angeles increased 
by more than 150 per cent in one decade, Miami 
by 500 per cent, and a Jewish exodus from the 
city to the suburb characterizes every large 
city. Politically the Jewish voter is liberal, in- 
ternationalist, usually Democratic. 


But one of the most striking changes in the 
character of American Jewry has been its sharp 
economic shift. While about 20 per cent of 
the American people are now engaged in com- 
merce and the professions, half of the Jews 
earn their livelihood in these fields of work. 
The Jew has moved in a generation from the 
laboring classes to the middle class. The son 
of the immigrant worker has become a doctor, 
lawyer, engineer, white-collar worker. The gar- 
ment unions, the so-called ‘Jewish labor unions,” 
once overwhelmingly Jewish both in member- 
ship and in leadership, have grown steadily less 
Jewish and are now about 25 per cent Jewish. 
The American Jewish community in 1959 is 
prosperous. The American Jewish businessman 
or professional man catching the 8:12 morn- 
ing special which will speed him from his 





This article is from one of the chapters in Giants of 
Justice, to be published jointly by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company and the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
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mission on Social Action of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 
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glistening suburb to his air-conditioned office 
in the city, is hardly conscious of how far and 
how fast he has gone from the ghettos of his 
immigrant parents or grandparents. 


Jews contributed much to the development 
of the American labor movement. The American 
Federation of Labor was founded in 1886 by 
Samuel Gompers, a Jewish immigrant from 
London, who led the organization until his 
death in 1924. Although Gompers was Jewish, 
he had little rapport with the intense and radical 
East European Jews who poured into America 
after 1880. Indeed, the Jewish labor movement 
came to representa sharp challenge to the con- 
servative philosophy of Gompers and the A.F. 
of L. which was based on the simple maxims 
of “reward our friends and punish our enemies” 
and “more, more.” The A.F. of L’s emphasis 
on immediate economic objectives, together 
with its aversion to involvement in politics, 
stood in direct contrast to the tendencies of 
the Jewish labor movement which had, at its 
inception and for several decades, a yeasty 
socialist philosophy which conceived of unionism 
as an instrument for the waging of the class war 
and for the elimination of capitalism. The 
zealous Jewish workers wanted more than high- 
er wages and shorter hours. They were fighting 
for a new world, a messianic age, the true 


brotherhood of man. 


THE Major creations of the Jewish labor move- 

ment were the two powerful unions in the 
apparel industry: the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, representing men’s cloth- 
ing; and the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, “born of despair, with poverty 
as the midwife.” The Amalgamated was or- 
ganized in 1914 and the ILGU in 1900. These 
were the unions which put an end to the evil 
sweatshop system in the garment industry and 
made possible decent wages and working con- 
ditions. Their growing economic power con- 
quered disease-breeding conditions; the endless 
hours of toil; the starvation wages; the human 
slave-market on Essex near Hester Streets which 
was a “labor exchange” but which was properly 
called the “Pig Market”; the infamous ‘“con- 
tract system” which was built upon human ex- 
ploitation. The apparel unions were not con- 
tent merely to curb these practices. They 
blazed new trails for the entire American labor 
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movement in industrial unionism, cooperative 
employer-employee relations, and new frontiers 
of social welfare. 

Jewish leadership created these unions which, 
at their inception, were made up almost com- 
pletely of Jewish laborers. Sidney Hillman 
served as president of the Amalgamated from 
1915 until his death in 1946. This restless 
Jewish immigrant from Russia, who as a boy 
had studied in a Russian yeshiva to become a 
rabbi, became in America an influential preacher 
of the gospel of progressive unionism. He 
launched most of the great social projects of 
the Amalgamated and he rose to national promi- 
nence as a leader of the CIO and as one of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s key advisers (‘Clear 
it with Sidney”). Indeed, few in his time wield- 
ed so much power and influence, and few 
achieved so much for their followers. 

Another labor leader of similar stature, also 
an immigrant Jew, was David Dubinsky who 
was usually linked with Hillman in a common 
cause but, occasionally, stood as a rival in po- 
litical and labor affairs. Hillman, the ex-yeshiva 
bocher, seemed to sunder his Jewish roots upon 
coming to America. Dubinsky, no less busy, 
leader of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, has maintained his warm con- 
tact with the Jewish labor movement and the 
Jewish people. 

Dubinsky was born in Brest-Litovsk in Russia 
in 1892, the eighth of nine children. His family 
moved shortly thereafter and he was raised in 
Lodz, a large and ugly Polish industrial city. 
David’s father, Bezalel, had a bakery but his 
preoccupation was the glories of the Talmud 
rather than money-making. David went to a 
modern Hebrew school until he was eleven; then 
he went to work in his father’s bakery. Soon 
the lad was a “master baker” and his fragrant 
chalah became legendary throughout the neigh- 
borhood. But, like all bakers in the city, young 
Dubinsky had to toil some 80 hours a week 
to eke out even the barest living. 


Then the bakers’ union came to the city. It 
was formed by the General Jewish Workers 
Union—known as the Bund. The Bund was 
composed of Jewish radicals who caught the 
imagination of both the masses and the intellec- 
tuals with a vision of socialism, revolution, and 
free trade unions. Unlike the Zionists, who 
preached redemption of the Jewish people in 
Palestine, the Bundists advocated cultural au- 
tonomy for the Jews within the Russian Empire. 

Young Dubinsky became a passionate Bundist, 
and thanks to his familiarity with both Polish 
and Yiddish, was named assistant secretary of 
the bakers’ union before he reached the age 
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of bar mitzvah. When the bakers struck, they 
won their wage increase; but the leaders were 
quickly arrested, David, aged fifteen, amo 
them. Upon his release, David returned to the 
union only to be arrested again and exiled to 
Siberia as a political prisoner. For two yea 
the youngster was shipped from city to city, 
from jail to jail, across the width of Russia and 
into the wastes of Western Siberia. There, he 
managed to slip away from his guards and make 
his escape. Fully aware that Siberia, or worse, 
awaited him if he were caught again, Dubinsky 
grabbed at the opportunity represented by the 
steamship ticket to America which his brother 
had sent from New York. Thus, on New 
Year’s Day, 1911, when a vessel called the 
Lapland carried 700 steerage passengers into 
New York harbor, one of the wide-eyed passen- 
gers was David Dubinsky. He was not yet 
nineteen. He had $20 in his pocket. 


Davw felt at home in New York’s East Side 

and its boiling dynamism, and he delighted 
in the new horizons of opportunity which were 
immediately open to all. He first dreamed of 
becoming a doctor. Instead, he learned to be 
a cloak cutter, a highly prized and well-paying 
craft in the garment industry. Only seven 
months after landing at Ellis Island, he was 
admitted to the Cutters’ Union, Local 10, of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

The ILG was in the midst of a stormy period 
when Dubinsky appeared on the scene. It had 
made little progress in the decade since it was 
organized, with high hopes, by eleven workers 
who owned $30 among them. But in 1910, 
the ILG amazed and electrified New York City 
by winning two great strikes involving the 
shirtwaist makers and cloakmakers. Nobody 
believed that the “Great Revolt” could succeed 
—except the strikers. At a mass meeting at 
Cooper Union on November 22, 1909, one of 
the girls leaped to her feet to interrupt a speaker 
who was counseling caution and exclaimed in 
fiery Yiddish: “I am a working girl, one of those 
who are on strike against intolerable conditions. 
I am tired of listening to speakers who talk in 
general terms. What we are here for is to decide 
whether we shall or shall not strike. I offer a 
resolution that a general strike be declared— 
now.”* With deep emotion, 2,000 workers rose, 
voted for the strike, and solemnly repeated this 
Jewish oath: “If I turn traitor to the cause I 
now pledge, may this hand wither from the arm 
I now raise.” 


* Tailor’s Progress by Benjamin Stolberg (Doubleday, 1944). 
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America’s largest strike of women took place 
the next morning, and it raged through twelve 
cold, miserable, and incredible weeks, during 
which the picketing girls were pushed around 
by hired guerrillas and harried by hostile police 
and courts. One judge sentenced a girl picket 
with these imperishable words: “You are on 
strike against God and Nature, whose firm law 
is that man should earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow.” The strike was won in a com- 
promise settlement, made possible by the skillful 
mediation of Louis Brandeis and Louis Marshall 
who fashioned the famous Protocol of Peace. 
The Protocol was subjected to heavy stress in 
the following years but it established a pattern 
of labor relations and stability which was far 
ahead of the rest of the country. 

The Great Revolt made an imprint on public 
opinion. It demonstrated that the ILG was a 
permanent force to be reckoned with. The 
first mass strike in the needle trade showed that 
women too could be organized and could 
accept hardship and discipline to achieve 
economic justice. Only a year after the 
strike, another event occurred which further 
outraged the public conscience and set the stage 
for additional thorough reforms in the garment 
industry. It was the Triangle Waist Company 
fire. One hundred and forty-six workers, most- 
ly girls, were consumed by flames in this disaster. 
The only fire-escape on the floor had been sealed 
to keep out union organizers, it was claimed. The 
disaster stirred public indignation and, as a re- 
sult, strengthened the ILG. 


Dvsinsky played practically no role in these 

historic developments. Within weeks after 
coming to the United States, he joined the So- 
cialist Party. Evenings, he would mount a soap- 
box and talk himself hoarse in alternating 
Yiddish and English, denouncing capitalism, 
and exhorting his listeners to join the class 
struggle. He was much more concerned with 
socialism and the cooperative movement during 
these years than in the work of the ILG. In 1912, 
the Socialists seemed to be getting somewhere, 
with Debs rolling up 900,672 votes for President, 
the highest vote ever turned out by the Socialist 
Party. But President Wilson took much of 
the wind out of the Socialist sails by enacting 
some of their legislative proposals. The World 
War tore the party to shreds with bitter divisions 
between the pacifists, led by Debs who went to 
jail, and supporters of the war. Dubinsky helped 
sell Liberty bonds and strongly supported the 
war effort. When the Russian Revolution 
erupted, and the Bolsheviks smashed the demo- 
cratic forces, the ardor of American socialists 
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cooled even more. Dubinsky turned his attention 
increasingly to the ILG. 

Once started, Dubinsky shot up like a rocket 
in the ILG. By 1918, he was a member of Local 
10’s Executive Board. By 1920, he was vice- 
president and, in 1921, president of the local. 
The next year he became a member of the ILG’s 
General Executive Board. In 1929, he was unani- 
mously elected ILG Secretary-Treasurer. When 
the incumbent president died in 1932, Dubinsky 
agreed, reluctantly, to accept the presidency. 
He was forty years old. He assumed the burden 
of leadership at one of the darkest hours in the 
history of the union and the nation, amidst 
the gathering darkness of the Depression and a 
swiftly deteriorating international situation. 

Many of Dubinsky’s friends shook their heads 
and said that “D.D.” had accepted to serve as 
“undertaker” for the union.* The ILG was in 
bad shape. The industry was sick. Half the 
workers were wholly or partly unemployed. The 
unemployed inevitably seized at piecework, de- 
spite the union ban on this practice. ILG mem- 
bership sank to 33,000 members, only a third 
of the total which the union had reached in 1918. 
There was no money for the union payroll; 
officials received $20 “on account.” To make 
matters worse, morale had been seriously shaken 
by the internecine warfare which had raged 
within the ILG throughout the 20’s. Dubinsky 
had been a leading figure in a deadly double 
struggle—against anti-union manufacturers on 
the one hand, and against a militant Communist 
drive to take over the union on the other hand. 
The internal struggle had virtually bled the 
union white. Dubinsky’s strong, ruthless fight 
against the Communists and their rule-or-de- 
stroy tactics eliminated the internal threat to 
the union; but it left deep wounds which 
festered for years. 

Dubinsky went to work to revitalize the 
International. He had an unexpected ally in 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was elected President 
the same year and whose program promised a 
“new deal” for labor. Section 7a of the Re- 
covery Act, prohibiting the company union 
and making it illegal for employers to prevent 
the organization of labor, was a kind of Magna 
Charta of labor’s rights. The International 
drafted a model code for the industry which 
was presented by President Dubinsky and ailing 
Morris Hillquit, who had to be brought to 
Washington in an ambulance plane. The gov- 
ernmental code for the industry was drawn 
largely from the recommendations of the ILG. 


* David Dubinsky: A Pictorial Biography. Text by John 
Dewey. 
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Aggressive organizing campaigns and strikes 
were launched, and the union’s strength mul- 
tiplied. By 1934, the membership had zoomed 
to 200,000; the heavy debts of 1932 were paid 
off and assets reached $850,000. Dubinsky has 
kept the union rolling ever since. 


oBopy has ever run a union with quite the 

éclat with which Dubinsky runs the ILG. 
His control is personal and firm. At con- 
ventions, he wields the gavel like a sword 
and frets about every minor detail personally. 
He speaks extemporaneously, sometimes in- 
terminably, with an undisguised Yiddish accent, 
as well as a streak of tender emotion which fre- 
quently moves his audience and, just as fre- 
quently, fills his own eyes with tears. But, 
when a principle is involved, Dubinsky is all 
business. For example, during the second day 
of the 1934 ILG Convention at the Medinah 
Club Auditorium in Chicago, Dubinsky learned 
that the Auditorium officials were mistreating 
Negro delegates. Next morning Dubinsky 
moved the entire Convention, bag, baggage, and 
750 delegates out of the Auditorium and in- 
stalled them at the Morrison Hotel where non- 
discrimination was pledged. With characteristic 
gusto, Dubinsky led a gigantic horn-blasting 
motorcade through the heart of Chicago with 
banners proclaiming their mission. Dubinsky 
greeted the roaring delegates at the Morrison 
with the promise that the “ILG practices what 
it preaches concerning civic equality of all peo- 
ple and will continue to help in that fight against 
race discrimination outside and inside the labor 
movement, until it is won.” 

Another of Dubinsky’s articles of faith is his 
conviction that Communists are the “eternal 
enemies of the American labor movement.” In 
1959, when the Communists have been expelled 
from the labor movement, this statement has 
the ring of a liberal cliché. But in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, there was powerful sentiment, in the 
labor movement and elsewhere, for a “united 
front” between the liberals and the Communists 
against the “common enemy.” Dubinsky had 
learned his lesson the hard way through bruising 
personal experience in the ILG, during which he 
bitterly fought off the repeated efforts of the 
Communists to infiltrate and take over the 
ILG. Dubinsky preserved the integrity of the 
ILG and distinguished himself as one of the labor 
movement’s most astute students and opponents 
of Communist tactics. He was one of the 
founders of New York State’s Liberal Party 
which was organized when the Communists 
gained control of the American Labor Party . 

It was “D.D.” who gradually broke the so- 
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cialist mold of the ILG and brought it into the 
mainstream of the liberal-labor coalition which 
became known as the New Deal. His philosophy 
was spelled out clearly: “Labor should be a social 
pressure group, pushing its views on great social 
questions, lobbying for progressive legislation, 
keeping our society in balance. Labor must be 
in social politics, not party politics.” In this 
spirit, Dubinsky “‘de-politicized” the ILG and 
broke the socialist traditions which the garment 
unions had maintained from their beginning, 
In 1936, Dubnsky resigned from the Socialist 
Party. This action, which withdrew the ILG 
from the old radical movements, immediately re. 
duced the factionalism which had hampere( 
the ILG. Dubinsky made the break clear by 
becoming a presidential elector in the Demo- 
cratic Party that year. Later, he became 
founder of the ALP—and, when that became 
Communist-dominated, he helped to found the 
Liberal Party and also the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action—to provide the ILG with a po- 
litical base which combined all-out New Deal 
support and political independence. No other 
union plays so vigorous a role in the political 
arena as the ILG. 


Unoer Dubinsky’s buoyant leadership, the ILG 

has grown into a mighty and far-flung labor 
union, which extends many benefits to its 
450,000 members. The union owns no less than 
seventeen health-centers throughout the coun- 
try, the New York Center operating out of a 
seventeen-story skyscraper office. There is $246 
million in the treasury, of which $150 million 
is reserved for health and welfare benefits 
Among the many fringe benefits secured for its 
members is a retirement pension which, like all 
other welfare benefits, is secured from employer 
contributions. The apple of his eye is Unity 
House, an immense and modern non-profit re- 
sort in the Poconos of Pennsylvania which the 
ILG maintains as a vacation resort for every 
ILG card-holder. Unity House can _ handle 
some 1,200 guests. 

The ILG was a pioneering union. Its list of 
innovations includes: the 40-hour and, now, the 
35-hour week; market-wide pooled retirement 
funds; employer-contributed vacation funds; 
union health-centers; an unemployment in- 
surance plan conducted by the union; an edu- 
cational program for the workers; its own 
Broadway labor shows; publication of full annv- 
al financial reports for the union; and a political 
action department in the union. 

The ILG is a most generous union. It has 
contributed upward of $25 million for foreign 
relief. It has always been quick to express its 
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warm sympathy for progressive causes and needy 
institutions. Through voluntary contributions, 
the ILG has raised substantial sums for such 
purposes as the following: Histadrut (Israel 
Labor Federation); Father Flanagan’s Boys 
Town in Omaha, Nebraska; The Roosevelt Ma- 
rine Trades Institute for orphans in Mondello, 
Sicily; United Jewish Appeal; March of Dimes; 
flood relief. The sums have been vast. More 
than $1,000,000 went to the Histadrut alone 
and $7,000,000 went into Israeli housing bonds, 
and a gigantic hospital is now being built in 
Israel with ILG funds. ILG is helping to launch 
a housing project in Puerto Rico, a boys’ town 
in Italy, a school in France. 

In addition, the union has gone into the 
business of cooperative housing in New York 
City. The ILG Co-Operative Village embraces 
four 22-floor buildings on 12 acres along the 
East River, containing 1,668 modern apartments 
renting at $18 a room. The union put $15 
million dollars into this investment for democ- 
racy which Dubinsky, at the dedication, de- 
scribed as “. . . social dividends of our faith in 
unionism. They are the ‘profit’ of our great 
strikes... . In our time, slums and poor housing 
are as out of date as the anti-union sweatshop.”* 


Dubinsky and his union have come a long 
way. The road is marked with paradoxes. The 
flaming socialist, who preached class warfare, 
has become one of America’s finest exemplars of 
class collaboration and free enterprise. Dubinsky 
taught the manufacturers that they and the 
union had a common stake in a healthy industry. 
To the dismay of many old-time labor men, 
Dubinsky’s ILG made loans to management 
when the industry became shaky; once even 
built a plant and leased it to a manufacturer; 
had his staff draw up proposals to help employ- 
ers increase the efficiency of their plants. Among 
the many guests at Unity House, there is usually 
a sprinkling of employers. 


THE ILG is a social laboratory. Jews, Puerto 

Ricans, Negroes, Italians, Polese—many of the 
locals are like a United Nations in miniature and 
they represent democracy in action. Shrewd, 
pragmatic, explosive Dubinsky has carried his 
union to a power of unquestioned dominance of 
New York City’s largest business, which pro- 
duces $6 billion worth of women’s garments a 
year. Dubinsky’s sense of rectitude is almost 
painful. Only recently did he permit his own 
salary to be raised from $15,000 to $26,000, 
and his union officials grumble that this holds 


eens 


* The World of David Dubinsky by Max D. Danish (World 
Press, 1957). 
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down the level of their salaries. “If we took 
more we would not give a damn about the 
workers,” he says.* He is almost fanatical in 
his principles, and his critics charge that labor 
has had to pay a heavy price for the ruthless- 
ness of his crusades to extirpate corruption and 
Communism from the labor movement. 

Dubinsky has always maintained his link with 
Jewish life. “I am not a professional Jew,” 
Dubinsky has said. “I am a Jewish worker, and 
I am proud of it. The labor movement has 
given me an inspiration and a key to world prob- 
lems, and I am grateful for this as well. Many 
people ask why Jews are so responsive to all 
appeals for aid, not only coming from Jews. The 
answer to that is quite simple: the Jews have 
suffered for centuries from all kinds of persecu- 
tion and injustice and they know what it means 
to suffer. ... 


“But we Jewish workers,” he went on, “‘feel 
that as labor people we should help other work- 
ers irrespective of nationality—whether they be 
Italians, French, Chinese, yes, even Germans, 
once we conclude that they are being persecuted. 
To us Jewish workers, help for workers every- 
where means a great deal because we realize that 
if there is a prospect of solving the Jewish prob- 
lem, that prospect lies with the working masses 
of the world.” 


Dubinsky is proud of his Jewishness. He has 
contempt for those Jews who seek to deny or 
efface their Jewish background. Dubinsky re- 
calls a conversation he once had with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt who surprised him with 
the question: ““What is the matter with you 
Jews? Why are you so alarmed?” The Presi- 
dent went on to explain that he had come to 
expect a committee of scared Jews to call upon 
him every time he was known to be considering 
the appointment of a prominent Jew to an im- 
portant post. The same thing had happened 
when the President was planning to name Felix 
Frankfurter to the Supreme Court. When the 
usual committee of timid Jews descended, the 
President sternly lectured them about the mean- 
ing of America where all people are free and 
equal under the law, and he told them that 
Frankfurter was being named not because he is 
a Jew but because he is the best man for the 
job. And then the President told Dubinsky 
something which the labor leader has remem- 
bered vividly: “. .. I have never yet seen any 
Irish leaders coming here to complain when 
Irishmen are appointed to important offices. 
Jews need not be so apprehensive, for this is their 
country no less than that of any other citizens. 


* Life Magazine. “Great Americans.” 
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Frankfurter will surely be a credit to Jews and 
non-Jews alike.”* 

Dubinsky’s Jewish interests and loyalties have 
been expressed, in large measure, through the 
Jewish Labor Committee. The JLC was founded 
in 1933 to rescue liberals and Jews from Hitler- 
ism. Its membership was drawn from the Jew- 
ish trade union movement. During the 1930’s, 
the JLC was prominent among the Jewish or- 
ganizations which spearheaded a world-wide 
boycott of Nazi goods. Hundreds of labor 
leaders and intellectuals and socialists were saved 
from liquidation in these activities in which 
Dubinsky played an active role as a member of 
the Executive Board of the JLC. But neither 
Dubinsky nor the JLC could be satisfied as they 
witnessed the spreading tragedy. “Please, in the 
name of humanity, give us a loan of 100,000 
visas at this trying hour . . . ,” Dubinsky ap- 
pealed to Washington during the war, “Lend- 
lease us an advance quota of sunshine, of free 
air, of free humanity, a loan that will afford 
these escapees from hell a chance to regain hu- 
man dignity among their fellow men. ... Is 
this too much to ask of generous America?” 


Dvsinsky is strong-willed and stubborn when 


his conscience is outraged. An example of 
this developed during the height of World War 


II, at a moment when the American people were 


* Danish. Ibid. 
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thrilled at the heroism of the Russians, oy 
allies. A report came to Dubinsky that ty, 
great Polish labor leaders, Jewish socialists, haj 
been executed by the Soviet Union as “Ny; 
agents.” Henryk Ehrlich and Victor Alter hij 
been well-known to Dubinsky and other Amer. 
ican labor leaders. They, and liberal leaders lik. 
them, represented a glimmer of hope for a demo. 
cratic post-war Poland. It had been known 
that the Soviets were keeping them prisoner, 
News that they had been murdered by the Rwy. 
sians, and on so grotesque a charge, infuriated 
the labor movement. Dubinsky called a mas 
meeting of protest in New York City. A stom 
of controversy erupted. How could he embxr. 
rass an ally, fighting valiantly against the com. 
mon enemy? Wasn’t he endangering the wa 
effort? Dubinsky went through with the meet. 
ing, and his own address set the keynote: _ 


“As free American citizens, as workers and 
as democrats, in registering our fiery protest; 
against these executions we shall assert and re. 
assert to the end of time our unshakable belief 
in their innocence and their stainless idealism, 
Ehrlich and Alter died as martyrs. They died 
because even at the price of life itself they would 
not renounce their convictions, the principles of 
a free democratic world.” 


The Communist press, after striving desper- 
ately to prevent the meeting, set out to destroy 
Dubinsky and his reputation in a campaign of 
unmatched vituperation. They accused him of 
the fall of Kharkov. They denounced him 1 
a betrayer of the war effort, as leader of the 
anti-Semitic forces, spokesman of American 
fascism, and the like. Whether Dubinsky wa 
wise or not in staging the protest meeting in 
the midst of the war, he and his associates sought 
to pierce the veil of illusion through which an 
emotional public opinion viewed the Russians 
In the immediate post-war years, the American 
public experienced the disillusionment of seeing 
the veil fall off, exposing the aggressive and bru- 
tal face of Stalinist Russia. The cold war was 
a vindication of Dubinsky’s cold assessment. 


Although philosophically an  anti-Zionist, 
Dubinsky was stirred by the remarkable achieve- 
ments of Jewish pioneers in Palestine. The 
Histadrut, Jewish labor movement of Palestine, 
won his whole-hearted admiration. Dubinsky 
was profoundly moved by the establishment of 
Israel which he saw largely as a haven of refuge 
for homeless Jews; and he was thrilled at the 
Israeli victory over invading Arab nations. In 
the difficult years of Arab boycott and blockade, 
Dubinsky’s ILG has extended the firm hand of 
friendship and assistance to the new State. 
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The Swastika Again 


by Dafna Allon 


[" IsRAEL the spontaneous reaction to the 
swastika flare-up was that of “Eli,” the 
“ttle man” of the cartoons that appear in the 
Jerusalem Post and Haaretz, who was shown 


' chalking up a Magen David with the words, 


Jews Come Home! This line was deprecated 
by Cabinet Minister without Portfolio, Mr. 
Abba Eban, who voiced the impeccable senti- 
ment that “there would be no security for 
Israel and the entire Jewish nation if the safety 
of American Jewry was endangered.” The or- 
dinary well-informed Israeli doesn’t think that 
American Jews ought to consider themselves 
endangered; he simply wonders why any Jew 
anywhere should stick around and be insulted 
to his face if he can help it. At the same time 
old wounds have throbbed again in many an 
Israeli heart and mind, and there has been a 
vague, unfocused feeling, “We ought to do 
something about it.” The Israel Government’s 
note to foreign governments was accepted as 
natural and right, if not likely to have any 
very striking effect. There was little realization 
that it was in fact a decisive step in policy, 
and one taken not without misgivings—the first 
formal and official declaration by the Govern- 
ment to the world at large that the fate of Jews 
everywhere is the concern of the State of Israel. 

Why did this epidemic of anti-Semitic ges- 
turing start just now, and having started, why 
did it spread like a bush fire? The latter ques- 
tion is easier to answer than the first. The 
Scotland Yard man in London was right when 
he said, ‘““These things go in waves.” Toutes 
proportions gardées, mutatis mutandis and 
Phavdil, it is one of those things like the hula- 
hoop craze or the Brigitte Bardot hair-do which 
can sweep the inhabited globe in a matter of 
days or weeks. What the jargon-mongers call 
modern mass communication media did their 
work on modern receptivity. But what set the 
chain reaction off? There has been much talk 
of a neo-Nazi international underground, and 
supporting evidence has slowly accumulated. 
How else indeed explain the use of German 
words everywhere? There have also been sug- 
gestions of provocation, and the idea cannot 
simply be written off. It should not be forgotten 
that Nazis and Communists cooperated in the 
1920’s to bring down the German Social De- 
mocracy of Weimar, so that there is nothing 





Dafna Allon (Mrs. L. A. Allon) is an Israeli journalist. 


inherently unlikely in their trying to do the 
same for the German Christian Democracy of 
Bonn. On the contrary, the query, Cui bono? 
points straight to the East German Communists. 
Or was it simply triggered by the fuss made 
over the inauguration of the Cologne Synagogue 
plus the arrival of Christmas? Either way, the 
postal pamphlet pests from Sweden and else- 
where got to work, while it is clear that a great 
deal was also pure private initiative, so to speak, 
on the part of what the London Times called 
“the baser sort.” 

Why was it so easy to get the thing going? 
Jew-hatred, the Great Hatred, was not con- 
sumed together with its victims in the fire of 
the furnaces. It is not born and does not die, 
it is always with us and everywhere essentially 
the same, however its manifestations change. 
The UN Human Rights Commission has asked 
UN member States to report on the ‘“under- 
lying causes and motivation” of the recent in- 
cidents. Do we wake or dream? Are we at 
Evian or Bermuda? As if the disease had not 
been diagnosed and described in all its forms 
and phases, its causes analyzed and classified, as 
if the other side of the coin, the Jewish Problem, 
were not the subject of libraries-full of books! 
The Scotland Yard man was right again when 
he said, “It’s a way of letting off steam”—in 
other words, (for the benefit of those unfamiliar 
with the expression) a way of discharging im- 
perfectly suppressed aggressive impulses. In 
England on Guy Fawkes Day, 1959, the tra- 
ditional foolery with fireworks was the occasion 
of nationwide hooliganism and destruction of 
property, all without international provocateurs 
or previous publicity over television. In the 
first heavy fog of the winter, youngsters started 
rough-housing passers-by in the streets, probably 
in the belief that the fog hid them from their 
victims and from the police, but certainly also 
in the relief from inhibitions bestowed by the 
dreamlike setting of a really good London fog. 
There is no end to the evidence of the aggressive 
impulses seeking an outlet in modern society, 
from vandalism in the Christian cemetery in 
Jerusalem’s Greek Colony to teen-age gang 
warfare on New York’s East Side, the Notting 
Hill race riots in London, and American Air 
Force/Army rivalry in missile projects. The 
new anti-Semitism has not taken an openly 
violent form, no one has been beaten up or 
spat upon in public, not even in Germany, where 
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after all the years of indoctrination you can 
no more easily persuade the average German 
that a Jew is an ordinary human being just 
like himself (is he?) than you can rub out color 
prejudice from the web and woof of the white 
South African’s mind. But even without physi- 
cal violence, all this hatred floating around loose 
in the world is sufficiently dangerous. 

Why aggressiveness has no sufficient healthy 
outlet in modern life, why there is so much 
inner fear and insecurity with its concomitant 
exteriorization, hatred, are themes for the edu- 
cationalists, psychologists, sociologists, political 
philosophers—and the theologians, if there still 
are any. “Original sin” is as good an answer 
(and one well-rooted in Judaic teaching) as 
“the dissolution of the traditional family and 
social framework,” the need for women to work 
in industry, women’s dislike of washing-up 
(vide D.H. Lawrence, men must work and 
women as well), urbanization (magic word) 
or the atom bomb. 
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HILTON-STATLER HOTEL 


Detroit, Michigan 


from 
Thursday evening, October 27th 
through 
Sunday afternoon, October 30th 
1960 
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This convention will mark the 55th anniversary 
of the Poale Zion Movement in America and it 
will also coincide with the observance of the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Dr. Theodor Herzl, founder 
of the World Zionist Organization, and the BAR 
MITZVA year of Medinat Israel. 
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LZOA Branches are requested to elect their 
delegates before the end of June. 
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THERE Is of course nothing new in seeing anti. 

Semitism as an outlet for the aggressivity of 
frustrated individuals, groups and classes, no. 
tably the petite bourgeoisie. What is new is thy 
poverty is now no longer a major cause of colle. 
tive frustration. Growing mass prosperity hy 
everywhere gone hand in hand with more &. 
linquency and drug-taking among juvenily 
and more crimes of violence in general. “Every. 
where” here includes the “Socialist sixth of th 
world’s surface” too. Whatever the caug 
of the frustration, the old question recurs, “Why 
pick on us?” Now every schoolboy who hy 
read his Ber Borochov knows that Jews ar 
visible and vulnerable because of their “sb. 
normal” occupational distribution—too many 
fiddlers, garment salesmen, high court judge, 
theater critics and atomic scientists, and to 
few street-cleaners, farmers, coal miners and 
steel executives. We are all agreed that the 
Jews are the salt of the earth but, as Chaim 
Weizmann said, “When the soup is too salty 
it is poured out.” Our schoolboy knows that 
the Jews can only be redistributed “normally” 
in a Jewish society, and that this can only k 
constructed in the Land of Israel, as Borochoy 
concluded on the strictly scientific, dialectical 
ground that they hadn’t the ghost of a claim 
to any place else. 


But all the dialectics can’t explain the fan- 
tastic disproportion between the population 
ration of German Jews in 1933 (and in 1960!) 
and the amount of noise made about them, 
between the Jewish problem generally and the 
trouble it has caused. There was once a belief 
that the Jews are the bearers of a mission and 
a message. In the days when it was a great 
matter for debate whether the Jews were a 
nation or not, Dostoievsky, who liked them not, 
said that their belief in their mission sufficiently 
constituted their nationhood—that and _ that 
alone. The Jews themselves have mostly been 
unwilling bearers, only asking to be allowed 
to lay down their burden, to be left alone. Only 
recently when Ben-Gurion made a pronounce- 
ment on Israel’s destiny to be “‘a light to the 
Gentiles,” an indignant citizen wrote a finely- 
turned letter to the papers reproaching him 
for his arrogance. It would be surprising if this 
mission and this message were indeed the seed 
of so much hatred, for little enough heed has 
been paid to the message over the millenia. Per- 
haps Freud came closest when he said that in 
the common subconscious heritage of mankind 
the Jew represents. . . . But every article has to 
end somewhere. The short answer is that where 
the Jew is, there you will have anti-Semitism, 
and Jews are—or have been—everywhere. 
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nN in 1999, the First Atomic War has long 
been a matter of history. It took place 
well over thirty years ago. The libraries are full 
of books recounting the events of that war, 
analyzing the battles, appraising the qualities of 
its outstanding commanders, and giving detailed 
descriptions of the atrocities committed by the 
enemy. Everybody believes these accounts, and 
it would be as much as my life, let alone my 
reputation, is worth to contradict them. 

Though I know most of these beliefs are false, 
Ihave, of late, begun to doubt their falsehood. 
Is it possible,” I ask myself, “that I am the 
only one who knows the real truth? Is it con- 
civable that the entire world should be wrong 
and only I, Christopher Grantville, professor of 
history in one of the minor colleges of the coun- 
try, should remember things as they actually 
happened? What is truth, anyway?” I often 
ask myself. “‘Isn’t truth a relative concept, and 
that which is generally accepted is true? And 
is it not equally possible that it is I, who claim 
toremember the true sequence of events in the 
First Atomic War, who am laboring under a 
delusion, while all the rest, which means not 
only my colleagues, but everybody else in the 
world, are right?” 

As I said above, these doubts have lately begun 
to trouble me seriously. If I do not take ad- 
vantage of the clarity of my memory now, I 
may soon become unable to distinguish between 
truth and falsehood. I therefore decided to re- 
cord the following account of events as they 
occurred before my own vision becomes dimmed. 
I will leave this manuscript in a safe place with 
instructions that it should not be opened before 
the year 2100—perhaps by that time it will 
again be safe to reveal the truth. Were I to 
offer this account to the public now, it would 
at once be destroyed and I would most likely 
disappear mysteriously without trace, or at best 
be shouted down as a madman and confined to 
a lunatic asylum. 

I will make this statement brief and deal only 
with essentials, for once these are known, hu- 
manity will easily be able to reconstruct the rest 
of the events as they happened and to interpret 
them correctly. And now I will begin. 


Att rHRoucH the latter half of the nineteen- 
fifties, humanity strove to avoid an atomic 
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The Final Conflict 


(A Story) 
by Shlomo Katz 


conflict, fearful that it might lead to the de- 
struction, or at best to the total barbarization 
of the entire human race. Many international 
conferences were held, and often it seemed as 
if an effective way had been found to outlaw 
atomic warfare. But after each upsurge of op- 
timism, tensions between the Communist and 
Free countries mounted again and a new round 
of conferences was required merely to regain 
some of the ground that had been lost in the 
meantime. By the time the nineteen sixties came, 
humanity had become deeply convinced that 
there was no escaping an atomic war. Efforts 
were still made to postpone it but everybody 
felt that sooner or later it was bound to break 
out. This conviction became so overwhelming 
that a strange apathy prevailed and people did 
not care much any longer about the conse- 
quences of-such a war. They were almost anxi- 
ous for it to come and have it over with. 

When the war finally did come, it therefore 
didn’t surprise anyone. As had been predicted 
by all military experts, the first phase of the 
war was brief and devastating. Within two 
weeks, the thirty largest cities in the United 
States, and all major military installations, were 
wiped out. Similar havoc was wrought on the 
Communist side. The major allies of both the 
United States and Russia suffered in proportion. 
At the end of two weeks, industry everywhere 
had been so thoroughly destroyed or crippled 
that further atomic attack on the part of either 
side was out of the question. 

Perhaps I should add at this point that, at the 
time, it was impossible to establish who began 
the war, for at the very moment when the first 
atomic mushroom rose over New York, a small 
broadcasting station near Moscow was picked up 
announcing that Moscow was being A-bombed. 
Later, of course, each side accused the other of 
starting the war, but for the sake of the record 
I feel it is necessary to make this point. 


I do not feel it is necessary to describe in this 
brief document the havoc caused in this coun- 
try: the smoldering cities, the caravans of people 
clogging all roads leading from the major popu- 
lation centers toward the countryside, the cries 
of the injured, the huge encampments that 
formed everywhere, the pollution of the water 
supplies along the roads, and the epidemics of 
dysentery and other diseases that followed in its 
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train. All these things can well be imagined, and 
most of them are chronicled in the histories of 
that time with a fair degree of accuracy. Mob 
fought mob for food; the farmers armed them- 
selves and resisted the hordes from the cities 
that swept over their fields and devoured or 
carried off every bit of food, leaving the land 
behind them bare as if they had been locusts 
instead of people. 

There were also some natural phenomena of 
an unusual nature that were then noticed only 
casually. People were too busy trying to sur- 
vive during the first months of the war to pay 
close attention to anything else, but those who 
did observe noticed strange thin bluish clouds 
floating at great altitudes during the day and 
similar clouds of a pink hue at night, even when 
there was no moon and no apparent source for 
their illumination. The matter was casually dis- 
missed as “radiation of some sort.” 

Gradually life assumed a semblance of organ- 
ization. The war went on, of course, but with 
outmoded means. The army was reorganized 
to make it effective for combat without the 
specialized weapons formerly supplied by in- 
dustry. The huge encampments were broken 
up and slowly distributed throughout the coun- 
try. Life did not become as primitive as the 
prophets of doom had forecast; it reverted per- 
haps a century backward. Some trains ran on 
the few undamaged or quickly repaired rail- 
roads, but airplanes disappeared when the sup- 
plies of gasoline and spare parts were exhausted. 
Motor traffic was not entirely eliminated but 
was greatly reduced, and one could occasionally 
see strange vehicles that were quickly devised 
by the army to use wood, dry grass, alcohol and 
other simple and readily obtainable fuels. 

It was a strange existence, a way of life that 
resembled the middle of the nineteenth century, 
pocked here and there with the trappings of the 
second half of the twentieth. Thus, electric 
light and power became rare since all the large 
powerhouses had been destroyed and all the 
major dams were blasted in the first onslaught 
of the enemy. But here and there a small power 
station remained, or a new one was quickly set 
up along some small source of water power— 
that is, wherever necessary machinery could 
be salvaged from somewhere and _ laboriously 
brought to the spot. In the midst of this total 
regression, radio broadcasts remained a common 
feature. There were no entertainment programs, 
to be sure, and the Government used radio ex- 
clusively to urge the people on to greater war 
efforts and to stimulate their spirits. 

I should perhaps point out that the broadcasts 
lost much of the old finesse. They were blunt 
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and cruel, under the impact of the great suffer. 
ing that was experienced during the first week 
of the war, no doubt, and called for the com. 
plete destruction not only of the enemy’s fight. 
ing forces, but of his entire way of life. The 
First Atomic War became a Holy War in which 
the losing side was to be converted to the prin. 
ciples of the victor or annihilated. 


For some months the propaganda war showed 
no unusual symptoms, aside, as I have stated, 
from its uncompromising violence. The Com. 
munist broadcasts, which were easily picked up 
on any short wave set, were equally ruthless, 

And then a strange thing occurred, strange 
especially because it was scarcely noticed at first 
and was entirely disregarded almost immediately 
thereafter. A broadcast from Kansas, where the 
Government had taken refuge as soon as the war 
broke out, sounded a strange note. I heard it 
the first time under circumstances that were not 
unusual then. I and a group of colleagues, for- 
mer teachers of history in various colleges, were 
lunching in a potato field. I should explain 
perhaps that we had been drafted to go over 
the extensive potato fields in our district care- 
fully and pick up whatever potatoes had been 
overlooked during the harvest. Winter was 
then impending, and the poor state of the na- 
tion’s food reserves made this arrangement logi- 
cal, especially since education, higher education 
in particular, was totally disorganized and pro- 
fessors and college teachers had little or no use- 
ful employment. As I said, we were lunching 
in the open potato field one day with only a 
tent for shelter in case of rain. But we did have 
a small battery-powered radio set with us. News- 
papers had become a rarity and it was natural 
for us to take this set with us. After all, we 
were people accustomed to keeping informed 
about world events. 

Thus it came about that as we cooked our 
lunch—which consisted of potatoes baked in an 
open pit—we turned on the radio. There was 
no news of significance: some ground had been 
lost on one front, and some enemy positions 
taken on another front in heavy hand-to-hand 
fighting. We knew that the war had settled 
down to a temporary stalemate, and as historians 
we were not specially concerned with the out- 
come of minor battles. We were finishing our 
lunch when the announcer began his concluding 
remarks. These were customarily of an uplift- 
ing and patriotic character and were read to the 
soft accompaniment of the national anthem. But 
this time they caught our attention and we 
looked at each other in amazement. The na- 
tional anthem was played as background music 
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but the speech was astounding, to say the least. 

The announcer said: “We know that the peo- 
ple of the United States, loyal to the principles 
of liberty as these were so brilliantly expounded 
by our great Marxist teachers, Coolidge, Hoover 
and Garner, will spare themselves neither effort 
nor sacrifice in the struggle against the enemies 
of mankind who have set out to destroy the 
greatest achievement of the human race, the 
victorious building of socialism within these 
forty-eight states. All men and women, nay, 
even children and the aged who have honorably 
won the right to enjoy peacefully the blessings 
of socialism for which they so courageously 
fought and labored all their lives, will gladly 
leap to the fray to defend this fatherland of the 
workingman, this toilers’ paradise that already 
extends from the rocky coast of socialist Maine 
to the sun-drenched fields of socialist California, 
from the brutal onslaught of the enemies of 
peace, the Kremlin imperialists who would de- 
stroy us to satisfy the greed of a handful of 
Russian capitalists.” 


[THE ANNOUNCER continued in this vein for 

some time, but we no longer listened. We 
looked at each other in consternation. What 
could have happened? Had the Communists, 
by some ruse, succeeded in invading this country 
at its very heart, in Kansas, whence the broad- 
cast came? Or was it a case of fifth-columnists 
in the Government apparatus? The last seemed 
the most reasonable explanation and our con- 
sternation soon gave way to placid reassurance. 
It was a small matter. The enemy, to be sure, 
still had his agents everywhere. But our own 
FBI was constantly on their track, and if one 
fifth-columnist managed to insinuate a subver- 
sive speech into a broadcast he would be silenced 
soon enough. ‘Thus reassured we started back 
to our work. And then the same idea seemed 
to strike us all at once for we suddenly stopped 
and looked at each other. It could not be an 
enemy agent momentarily insinuating his voice 
into an American broadcast. Why should the 


' enemy speak of a socialist Maine and California? 


_ Why should he refer to Kremlin imperialists? 


_ We did not articulate these questions; it was 

not necessary. A great dread suddenly seized 
upon us. Involuntarily I raised my eyes and 
_ looked upward, to the weird bluish clouds that 
had been scudding high in the sky ever since 
the deluge of atomic explosives hit the country 


| early in the war. 
But | 


My colleagues followed my involuntary move- 
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ment and then exclaimed in unison: “No, No,” 
me fled each to his own potato row. I followed 
them. 
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The strange broadcast troubled us deeply all 
that day but we were afraid to talk about it. 
It could not be laughed off, neither was there 
any reasonable explanation for it and, worst of 
all, we felt as if, confronted with it, we could 
not trust our own reason. There was something 
irrational about the broadcast as well as about 
our reaction to it. I for one decided to await 
future developments before reaching any con- 
clusions. 

Our work in the potato field lasted till it 
became too dark to continue and we then re- 
turned to our respective homes. We were all 
very tired from the unaccustomed physical la- 
bor, and when I returned to my cubicle which 
had been assigned to me in an army-type bar- 
racks where some hundreds of people lived, I 
spoke to no one and soon fell asleep. 


The next day we returned to our labors in 
the potato field. I ached to bring up the subject 
of the preceding day’s broadcast, but my col- 
leagues on either side of me were strangely re- 
luctant to discuss the matter. At lunchtime I 
eagerly awaited the one o'clock broadcast. It 
brought a shattering surprise for me. As the 
announcer recounted the daily score of small 
victories and minor defeats on the various fronts, 
he exceeded his own performance of the previous 
day. Now he sounded like a stock-in-trade edi- 
torial from some Soviet paper. All the freshness 
and vigor had gone out of his speech and his 
words rattled dully like a memorized oration as 
he spoke of “‘the shock troops of the American 
socialist fatherland” who “inspired by the great 
example of our chief, the father of the oppressed 
everywhere, the liberator of the working masses 
of the world, President Charles Karl Marx 
Smith,” and spurred on “by the great determi- 
nation to smash the mad dogs of Moscow im- 
perialism” bravely assaulted the enemy positions 
and, “without suffering a single casualty them- 
selves, caused the destruction of three hundred 
of the enemy.” 


[ LooKeEp at my colleagues and my spine tingled 

with terror. Their faces showed no trace of 
surprise. They placidly ate their baked potatoes. 
One of them nodded his head approvingly and 
muttered something about “the Russian capital- 
ist swine.” 

I must have turned pale for one of them 
quickly walked over to me and asked solicituous- 
ly, “What is the matter, Chris? Don’t you feel 
well?” 

“J feel fine,” I shouted. “But the broadcast, 
that broadcast, and you, what is the matter with 
you?” 
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“The broadcast?” he asked in surprise. “What 
is the matter with it?” 

“What is the matter with it?” I screamed. 
“Are you all insane or something? You ask me 
what is the matter with it?” 

He exchanged meaningful glances with the 
others and repeated his question: ‘“‘Yes, Chris, 
what is the matter with it?” 

“Are we Communists or are we Americans?” 
I lost my head altogether and shouted at the top 
of my lungs. “Are we fighting the Communist 
onslaught to destroy the free world, or aren’t 
we? And since when has our President, Charles 
Smith, become Charles ‘Karl Marx’ Smith?” 

My colleagues gathered around me. Some 
looked at me sympathetically, others had a trace 
of suspicion in their eyes. “You tell us what 
you think of it all,” one of them suggested slyly 
though gently. The others waited for me to 
speak. 

I was about to say something but restrained 
myself. For no reason that I could give, I sud- 
denly realized that they believed every word of 
the broadcast, and that they considered me some- 
how suspect for questioning it. 

“Go on, please tell us what is troubling you 
about the broadcast,” they urged me. 

I felt confused and also fearful. I mistrusted 
them now. I realized that something terrible 
had happened to them, and also that they had 
become immune to reason. Were I to talk to 
them rationally they would only think that it 
was I who had gone insane. But I had been 
challenged and could not escape giving some 
kind of answer. I therefore tried to straddle 
the question and to take no clear-cut position. 

“I must have suffered a momentary lapse of 
memory,” I said, formulating my remarks so 
that they could be construed either as agreement 
with them or as sarcasm, “for, surprisingly, I 
had forgotten that our President’s middle names 
were Karl Marx. Now isn’t that strange?” 

“And what did you think was our President’s 
middle name?” they questioned me suspiciously. 

“Believe it or not,” I hedged, “I had com- 
pletely forgotten that our great President had 
a middle name at all.” 

“And now that you have refreshed your 
memory,” they pursued me relentlessly, “what 
do you think of ‘Karl Marx’ as a middle name 
for our President? Do you think it is a suitable 
name?” 

I was momentarily nonplussed and could 
think of no way to reply without committing 
myself. “As a historian I am of course aware 
of the tremendous effect which Karl Marx had 
~ the course of hitsory,” I began hesitantly, 
ee 
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“But what, Chris?” They would not desist, 

I decided to make a final test, happen why 
may. “But it seems strange to me that unti 
this day none of us had ever heard that Presiden, 
Smith had a middle name and that it was Kal 
Marx, and need I tell you that it is not a suitabk 
name for the leader of a free country dedicated 
to the principles of freedom and to a relentle, 
struggle against Communist totalitarianism? 


THEY provided their answer without words 

Gently two of my colleagues led me by the 
arms into the tent we had in the field. “Yoy4 
better lie down and rest,” they said kindly a 
they helped me onto the cot we had there, | 
submitted readily. Physical resistance was point- 
less, and intellectual resistance seemed hopeless 
My friends, intellectual people trained to think 
clearly and objectively, had undergone a strange 
transformation. It was evident: they had be. 
come Communists. But that wasn’t all. Judging 
from the broadcast, the entire country and the 
Government had also become Communist and 
were convinced that these United States were a 
Soviet country and that Russia, Stalinist Russia, 
was a capitalist nation. It was pointless to argue 
with my friends. Thoughts madly raced through 
my head: How could that have come about? 
It was almost supernatural, and as a historian 
I did not believe in the supernatural. 

My friends were in a huddle outside the tent 
door. They were talking about me; I could see 
that from the way they frequently looked in 
my direction. Involuntarily my eyes looked to 
the patch of sky visible through the tent door, 
and to the bluish remote clouds. This was the 
only explanation, far-fetched and _ unlikely 
though it seemed. These radiation clouds had 
the power to transform the mentality of a na 
tion. They not only caused physical havoc at 
the moment of their release; they also infected 
the nation with the ideology of those who made 
the bombs that released them. Here was devil's 
work indeed. 

For an unaccountable reason I was convinced 
that this was the true explanation, but having 
been trained for so many years to check my 
conclusions, I decided to do so also in this in- 
stance. Besides, there remained some major 
questions unanswered. If the radiation clouds 
from the Soviet H bombs that destroyed 9 
much of the United States had the strange power 
of brainwashing an entire country and convert- 
ing it into a Communist land, how did it happen 
that I escaped their effect? And wasn’t I rash 
to conclude that everybody in the United States 
had suffered the same effects, on the basis of the 
evidence which I saw in my colleagues and in 
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the Government broadcasts? And even so far 
45 my colleagues were concerned, was the evi- 
dence conclusive? Should I not wait for further 
confirmation of their new mentality? 

The answer to the last question was given me 
even as I lay on the cot thinking these strange 
thoughts, for a few minutes later I heard them 
debate heatedly. ‘This is all due to the lack 
of sufficient socialist indoctrination and laxity 
of Communist discipline,” one of my colleagues 
was saying. “Academician Jones is right,” an- 
other seconded him firmly. “The capitalist 
enemy is always lurking in the background, 
seking an opportunity to do his dirty wrecking. 
We must strengthen our Bolshevik self-criticism. 
We have been remiss in the struggle against the 
imperialist enemy. We must at once elect a 
political commissar to look after the Bolshevik 
purity of our cell of potato pickers.” 

The others agreed to the suggestion. I did 
not listen to them any more. They had provided 
the final answer to one of my questions. Now 
[had only two more tests to make. 


Tat night, when all my neighbors were deep 

in sleep, I cautiously turned on our barracks 
radio to the Russian short wave frequency. It 
was two o'clock in the morning. In European 
Russia it was therefore nine o’clock in the morn- 
and I should have no difficulty picking up some 
broadcast. I kept the volume low not to awaken 
any of the people in the barracks. I did not 
have to wait long. Soon I found an English 
language broadcast beamed to the United States 
from Skotoprigonievsk on the upper reaches 
of the Volga. It confirmed my worst suspicions. 

The announcer, who spoke with a strong 
accent, sonorously declaimed: ‘The people of 
Russiay living happily under the blessings of 
democracy, freedom and individual rights, will 
never forget nor ever forgive the treacherous 
Communist American enemy who, having failed 
to subvert our age-old Russian liberties by wile, 
has resorted to the use of brutal force in an 
attempt to impose his vile dictatorship upon 
us. Free men never surrender, and the people of 
Russia, blessed with freedom, will fight on to the 
final hour of triumph, when our brave soldiers 
of liberty, our modern Minute Men, will light 
the great torch of liberty on the continent of 
America to shed its light from the sandy beaches 
of North Carolina to the darkest forests of 
Oregon, and free the oppressed millions who 
now groan under the iron heel of the worst 
dictator mankind has known, Charles Karl 
Marx Smith.” 

Quietly I turned off the radio and returned 
to my bunk. My worst fears had been con- 
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firmed. The radiation of American bombs had 
had the same effect on the Russians as theirs 
had on us. It was not really necessary to make 
any further tests, The facts of the situation 
were altogether too obvious and gruesomely 
ludicrous. 

But further confirmation came, though I 
did not seek it. The following morning all the 
inmates of my barracks were told to report 
to a general meeting at seven o'clock before 
going out to work. One of my colleagues, the 
one who had been addressed the previous day 
as “Academician Jones,” talked to the gathering. 
He did not mince words. ““Comrades,” he began, 
“the enemy is ruthless and the tentacles of his 
destructive work extend everywhere. We must 
ever be on guard. Old and young must be on 
the alert against his intrigues, for now that 
the imperialist aggressors in Moscow have learned 
that they cannot subjugate us by force they will 
do everything in their power to undermine our 
socialist faith from within with all kinds of re- 
actionary notions. Indeed, I have grounds to 
believe that the enemy’s influence has already 
succeeded in penetrating our very midst.” 

At this point he looked in my direction and 
I blanched, but he did not further identify me 
and continued with his oration. 

“It has therefore been decided by the Soviet 
of this barracks, of which I am now chairman, 
that henceforth all remarks of a hostile nature 
are to be reported to it without delay, even if 
it should be necessary to interrupt important 
work to do so. Anyone—and I mean everyone 
without exception and without regard to age— 
who fails to report all manifestations of Russian 
imperialist influences will be tried before the 
Extraordinary Commission which we appointed 
last night. And now everyone will report to 
his work. Beginning today we are introducing 
the system of socialist competition and food ra- 
tions will be issued in accordance with the 
amount of work performed and with the num- 
ber of enemies of the people reported to the 
Soviet.” 

After the meeting I reported myself ill and 
spent the rest of the day in my bunk thinking. 
I had all the evidence I wanted, and still I re- 
fused to believe what I had seen and heard. My 
mind refused to assimilate the new state of af- 
fairs which flew in the face of reality. 

The following day I begged permission from 
the barracks Soviet to visit the neighboring 
town. I said I needed a day of relaxation be- 
fore returning to work in the potato field. My 
request was readily granted. I watched the 
clerk of the Soviet as he made the entry into the 
book. He wrote: “Comrade Christopher Grant- 
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ville is hereby given leave to visit town for 
purposes of relaxation in accordance with the 
rule that members of the academic professions, 
who as non-producers are more likely to suc- 
cumb to the strains of the war of socialist liber- 
ation, should be granted exceptional leave privi- 
leges when conditions require them.” 

I walked to the town which was about five 
miles away. Along the road I was frequently 
greeted with the outstretched fist by groups of 
people working in the fields. I returned their 
greetings in the same manner. ‘The name of 
the town had been Forkville and at the town 
limits there had been the usual sign, “You are 
now entering Forkville. Population 6,789. Pro- 
tect our children.” This sign had been freshly 
painted over and now bore the legend: “You 
are now entering Engelsville. Win the War 
Against Imperialist Aggression.” I went directly 
to the town’s public library. I found it locked. 
A crudely printed leaflet was tacked on the 
door. I did not stop to read it. I could guess 
what it said. 


More Tuan thirty years have passed. All traces 

of the past have been eradicated long ago. 
The country has been rebuilt and our United 
Socialist States of America is now again heavily 
industrialized. The Free Federal Republic of 
Russia has also recovered from the devastation 
of three decades ago. There still are no diplo- 





matic relations between the two. The worl 
remains divided though the fighting has cease 


The strange radiation clouds dissipated son 
years after the First Atomic War, and they an} 


not mentioned in any of the war records, 


I am now an old man in the seventies, th 
only one who miraculously escaped the radiatio, 
effects and who remembers events as they truly 
occurred. I am writing this record for a futuy 
generation. I do so not merely for the sake of 
objective truth, though as a historian I am naty. 
rally devoted to it. I am impelled by mor 
important considerations. ‘The world has man. 
aged to rebuild its ruins without knowing the 
truth. But there has been talk lately that this 
country will soon again be in a position to make 
atomic weapons with which it will be possibk 
to defeat Russia “‘and liberate the Russian work. 
ers and the oppressed colonies of Russian im- 
perialism from the yoke of the Kremlin war. 
mongers.” It is not improbable that we wil 
soon be able to build atom bombs. Remember- 
ing the past, I am convinced that present-day 
Russia with its free institutions will at least keep 
abreast of us in this regard. And then? 


I know that for the sake of humanity I should 
shout my knowledge from the roof tops, but 
I also know that were I to do so I would bk 
looked up as a lunatic, if not condemned toa 
worse fate. 








rejected by the American pro 
ducers in favor of another one 
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The Levins of Kfar Shmaryahu 


by Mendel 


Is 4 fifteen-minute drive from 

Tel-Aviv to the peaceful, pros- 
perous village of Kfar Shmaryahu, 
once a stronghold of German Jews 
and the subject of many “yeke” 
jokes, now inhabited by immi- 
grants from the world over. Still, 
two elderly men whom I asked for 
directions, answered my Hebrew 
query in German, and neither of 
them could tell me where to find 
the house of Meyer Levin. I had 
better luck with a group of boys 
on bicycles; they had never heard 
of Meyer Levin either, but after 
I told them all I knew of the 
family, one of them exclaimed that 
I surely wanted to see the father 
of Gabriel, and escorted by out- 
riders on bicycles I arrived in 
front of the house I looked for 
and parked my car behind a 
slightly battered small station- 


Kohansky 


wagon with an American license 
plate. 

The door was opened by Mrs. 
Levin, chic and very French look- 
ing. We found her husband brood- 
ing on the lawn behind the house, 
and we walked over to a small 
pavilion on the edge of the 
grounds. The house belongs to a 
geologist now out of the country, 
and the pavilion was built to 
serve him as a laboratory before 
the new tenant put into the tiny 
room an electric typewriter, a 
kerosene heater and a cot, and 
transformed it into his workroom. 

The Levins have lived in Israel 
close to two years, and their com- 
ing here to settle was prompted 
by a literary failure and a literary 
success. Levin had written the 
original play based on The Diary 
of Anne Frank and the script was 


by two non-Jewish writers. There 
was a newspaper and court battle 
which he lost, and it left him 
embittered, with a desire to gtt 
away from it all. At the sam 
time his book Compulsion ani 
its screen version made him 
moderately affluent man, so that 
he could pull up stakes and take 
the family to Israel. 


The great success of his next ; 


book Eva, the authentic story of 
a Jewish girl from Poland who 
survived all that the Nazis had 
in store for her, didn’t heal the 
wound. On the day of my visit 
the Jerusalem Post carried an open 
letter from Meyer Levin to Otto 
Frank, the father of Anna, who 
was then visiting the country. In 
it Levin charged that the Dior) 
“was captured by a known po 
litical clique, and that this happen- 


ed in 1952 when the Stalin cam: | 


, 


( 
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paign against Jewish writers and 
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Jewish culture was at its height.” 
In conclusion he demanded the 
arbitration of the case. 


1TH the Diary case in Levin’s 

mind still unsolved, the au- 
thor found himself embroiled in 
another conflict, this time with 
Israel as its locale. He had written 
a film script about the hikes to 
the famed Petra Stone which lies 
outside of Israel’s territory, a 
favorite adventure of young Is- 
raeli daredevils, and sold it to a 
Hollywood producer, but before 
the latter could do anything with 
it, a producing firm with German- 
Jewish capital started actual work 
on a film on the same subject, with 
a script which, Levin says, is 
patently anti-Israel. This matter, 
too, may come to court. 


He has been busying himself 
lately almost exclusively with film 
projects, three or four of which 
are in various stages of realization. 
One involves the famous Suken- 
nik family, the late archeologist 
Prof. Sukennik who was the first 
to get hold of what is now known 
as “the Dead Sea Scrolls,” and his 
son Prof. Yigal Yadin, who several 
years ago resigned as Chief of Staff 
of the Israeli army to carry on 
the family tradition of archeo- 
logical research. The part of the 
father will probably be played by 
another real-life son of his, the 
popular actor Yosef Yadin. 


And what about purely literary 
projects? Has he been working 
on another book? No, not at the 
moment. Has he ever thought, 
I ventured to ask, of a sequel to 
The Old Bunch which first made 
him famous some three decades 
back? Wouldn’t it interest him 
to fook up the characters of the 
book now, find them as substan- 
tial, middle-aged citizens, trace 
their careers from the time the 
book was finished till the present, 
take a good look at the new 
generation they have produced in 
a changed American reality? No, 
he hasn’t thought of it, though I 
am not the first who asked the 
question. For one thing it would 
be technically difficult to reas- 
semble the characters who had 
gone each his own way since “the 
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old bunch” days, and besides—he 


has lost interest in them. 


ND WHAT about Mrs. Levin, 

better known as the French 
novelist under the nom de plume 
Tereska Torres? Her latest novel, 
The Golden Cage, was recently 
published in New York in her 
husband’s English translation. Is 
she working on a new book? She 
has finished a short story about 
one of the “Teheran girls,” a 
group of Jewish children from 
Poland who found refuge in Is- 
rael at the end of the war after 
fantastic adventures over half of 
the globe. There are no further 
plans at the moment; she finds 
herself quite busy managing a 
household with four children. 


He an American and she French, 
do they consider themselves ex- 
patriates living in Israel? No, they 
both reply. Meyer Levin is here 
very much at home, has for the 
past thirty or so years written 
more about this country than 
about America. As for Miss Torres, 
she thinks that the term “expatri- 
ate” no longer applies in these 
days of air travel, and no one has 
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to feel severed from his country 
wherever he lives. 

Only a few weeks ago, th 
Levins returned from the Unite 
States where he had gone to le. 
ture on a subject which has 3}. 
sorbed him all his life, the search 
for a Jewish identity. After a 
absence from the United Stat 
of about two years he found 
his tour of the country that littk 
has changed in the Jewish com. 
munity. Under economic pros- 
perity, under the cultural and 
social ascendancy, there still per- 
sists the old fears and insecurity, 
the tendency to assume protective 
coloration, to melt into the Gep- 
tile surroundings. 

He has felt this all along from 
his earliest youth, and that’s why 
he came to Palestine in the twen- 
ties to live in a kibbutz, why he 
came back after a stay in the 
United States, and why the whole 
Levin family is back here again. 

“Is it your intention to stay 
here permanently now?” 

“Yes,” Levin replied, “we want 
our children to go to school and 
grow up here.” And Mrs. Levin 
added, ““We want them to grow up 
in Israel—then take their choice.” 





Note on Africa 


by Bert Goldstein 


BEGINNING with the Union of 

South Africa and traveling 
north to Rhodesia and Kenya and 
west to Uganda, Ruanda Urundi 
and the Belgian Congo, then north 
to Ghana and Liberia, the popu- 
lation of Africa is predominantly 
black. There are some Asians and 
fewer Whites—who are called Eu- 
ropean regardless of their origin. 
And next in number to the Blacks 
are the wild animals in the unex- 
plored bush and those in the 
national park reserves where they 
are disturbed only by other beasts. 
Men on safari after big game 
must hunt in the wilds away from 
civilization. The only shooting of 
bird and beast in the game re- 
serves is by camera. 

All through Africa the black 
man strains to be independent, to 
be master of his own destiny, to 


live where he wants to live, to 
be equal to the white man and 
not to be treated like a pariah 
Generally, the native African is 
not physically mistreated. He is 
being provided with better hous 
ing, sanitation, health and_ social 
services, more and better schools, 
a measure of franchise, everything 
indeed but human dignity. And 
it is the failure of the white m:- 
nority to understand this human 
need by an awakened or awaken- 
ing population which may ult: 
mately bring its house down upon 
its head. 

As one travels north from th 
Union of South Africa the situ 
ation improves somewhat but the 
policy of apartheid incenses th 
neighboring black populations who 
feel that all Africa has a common 
destiny. Ghana has been and i 
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in example to them of what can 
te achieved if they have the will 
and the determination. What they 
gill lack is strong leadership. Some 
fw there are who have been 
clapped into jail or have been 
exiled. But their terms of con- 
fnement will one day be over and 
they will take up where they left 
of, There is a story told about 
De Valera who in the midst of a 
tak in Hyde Park was arrested 
for sedition. When he had served 
his term and was freed he went to 
Hyde Park again and began, “As 
| was saying—.” 


Africa is a continent in ferment 
and it will not be long before its 
hopes for independence will be 
realized. That it will not bring 
surcease of unrest seems also cer- 
tain unless the natives permit the 
Whites to continue their econo- 
mic aid and the Whites will be 
sensible enough to give that aid 
unstintingly to secure their own 
economic position as well. 


In the midst of all this is the 
Jew. Naturally liberal, conscious- 
ly or subconsciously sensitive to 
man’s inner worth, understanding 
from long and bitter experience 
the indignities to which a people 
can be put, he is basically opposed 
to apartheid in its worse or better 
forms. On the other hand, it takes 
great courage to defend publicly 
the opposition when it might en- 
danger the Jewish position in the 
country. Wherever we went Jews 
expressed themseives to us in ab- 
horrence of the Government policy 
in the Union of South Africa, 
and there are a number of indi- 
vidual Jews who take their stand 
fearlessly against the Government. 
The Black Sash women count 
some Jewish women among them. 
The Chief Rabbi unhesitatingly 
spoke out from his pulpit against 
save farm-labor. 


But it is generally understood 
that there cannot be an official 
Jewish position. After the Rabbi’s 
srmon there were repercussions in 
Parliament that smacked of anti- 
Semitism and, although the protest 
dlcited by them brought forth 
an apology, it is not difficult to 





mon 


d is 


surmise the disturbed feelings on 
the part of the Jewish population. 
Individually or collectively, the 


Jews are as usual on the horns of 
a dilemma. They want to be like 
other people. They want to be 
considered an indigenous part of 
the population, differing only in 
their religion to which they are 
entitled like any other citizens. 
Their country is beautiful and 
they love it. It has many re- 
sources of which they are proud. 
It has beautiful scenic areas, great 
parks and game reserves of which 
they boast. The animals are theirs 
too—their lions and zebras and 
wild duck and buffalo, giraffes 
and elephants, segregated in the 
national parks and game reserves. 
Jews, like other Whites, go to 
the camps built for the white 
population to vacation in and to 
enjoy from the safety of their 
cars “spotting” the animals on 


both sides of the road. 


By and large Jews are not 
hunters. Perhaps it is because they 
never got a chance to participate 
in such a sport. I have always 
wanted to believe that psycho- 
logically Jews don’t enjoy killing 
just for the sake of sport. In the 
game reserves, as I have already 
indicated, it is the people who 
stay shut in their cars while the 
wild beasts roam freely around 
for the people to see them in their 
natural habitats. To see a lion kill 
and devour a zebra or lesser ani- 
mal is a tour de force of a whole 
vacation—for Jews as well as 
others. “Spotting” an elephant is 
an occasion for great glee. But the 
sign “Elephants Have The Right 
Of Way” is most meaningful and 
strictly observed. The car will slow 
up or stop about a hundred feet 
away if an elephant is on or near 
the road. Lumbering the dark- 
skinned hulk moves along or feeds 
or stands to survey his surround- 
ings, sometimes alone, sometimes 
in large herds. Should he be pro- 
voked he may charge; in his fury 
it will not matter whether he 
meets a hunter or an innocent 
observer. 


His is Africa. The Jew knows 

the dangers of a provoked 
Negro people but is loath to leave 
the country where he hopes against 
hope that the elephant will not be 
too greatly provoked. 
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THE UNFINISHED Country by 
Max Lerner. Simon and Schus- 
ter, 733 pp., $7.50. 


LTHOUGH this huge book (a 

selection of Mr. Lerner’s Post 
columns over a ten-year period) is 
more than 700 pages long, only 
eleven are specifically devoted to 
Jews and Jewish themes, issues and 
problems. Yet the Jewish aware- 
ness of Mr. Lerner is so keen, his 
relationship to his people so close, 
that the reader, even the casual 
reader, obtains the overall impres- 
sion that this is, in many respects, 
a “Jewish” collection of essays. 


Subtitled ““A Book of American 
Symbols,” The Unfinished Coun- 
try is divided into five sections, 
the first dealing with personal, in- 
timate and private matters such as 
family life, the frailties of the 
flesh, death and the adventures of 
a voyager; the second on America 
generally, and specifically, on New 
York City, Hollywood, education, 
television, journalism, the theater, 
a handful of famous writers and 
“varieties of American marriage;” 
the third emphasizes American sex 
problems, the “‘party girls,” Alfred 
Kinsey and his findings, homo- 


“sexuality, vice, crime and happiness 


and unhappiness in sexual matters; 
the fourth part, on “Democracy as 
Arena,” is concerned with politics, 
Alger Hiss and Communism, Mc- 
Carthy and his “ism,” on the 
Negro problems and on Jews, the 
Presidency and labor and business. 
The final section is concerned, 
once again, with life’s essentials— 
life, death, religion, the search for 
God—as well as art and, again, the 
theater. 


It is a book which well illus- 
trates Mr. Lerner’s wide-ranging 
interests, his knowledge of many 
things and his passionate advocacy 
of liberal views. Most of us who 
are familiar with his daily column 
know the stances he assumes and 
so there is little here that is new, 
except that we once more have 
the opportunity to read him, this 
time at our leisure. 


BOOhS 
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E HAS chosen to include in thi 


large book only a few of his 


columns on Jews, but these, too, | 


indicate, by and large, how his 
mind works and turns: a mood 
piece on a visit to the furnaces of 
Dachau; a brief essay on Anne 
Frank; a discussion of Arnold 
Toynbee’s attack on the Jewish 
people as a “fossil” and Maurice 
Samuel’s rejoinder to the charge; 
a handful of excerpts from col. 
umns on anti-Semitism and the 
bombings of Jewish Centers in the 
South. It is a pity there is nothing 
on Israel and its effect on Amer. 
ican Jews and I’m sorry to see tha 
Mr. Lerner, with a regular column 
at his command, remarks so in- 
frequently on Jewish culture, 
Jewish writers, art, music and 
community issues. 


The very first essay in this book, 
called “My Father Moved . ..” 
which depicts his reaction to the 
death of his old father, is an emo- 
tion-laden mood piece which, | 
should like to suggest, is as “Jew- 
ish” as anything he has ever writ- 
ten. I recall reading it when it 
first appeared and telling myself 
that if ever Mr. Lerner worked 
on another book, he should include 
this article. That it leads off the 
book and elicited a heavy respons 
upon first publication indicates, | 
think, that Mr. Lerner is at his 
best not when he pontificates and 
stresses the obvious, but when he 
allows us to see the inner man. 

His personal columns reveal : 
man of deep passions and they 
will outlast the rest of the book, 
even when it is—as it generally is 
—informative, illuminating and 
timely. 


When you read a man’s work 
over a long period of years, yo 
develop an attachment to him, you 
regard him as a friend and, some 
times, as a guide and teacher. 
Those who will be exposed to Mr. 
Lerner for the first time in this 
book will meet a decent man, 4 
good writer, a person with his 
spear tilted in the right direction. 


Harowp U. Rmatov 
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Emma Schaver 


According to the Zohar, the 
ates of Heaven are opened only 
through song. The Israelites have 
created significant music—liturgi- 
cal and secular—for over three 


' thousand years. In our own gen- 


eration, there has emerged a Jewish 
“art song” movement. As far back 
as sixty years ago, Jewish com- 
posers took Jewish folk songs and 
formalized them with musical set- 
tings. Although not all of these 
re-arrangements were worthy of 
their originals, many found their 
way into the repertoire of Jewish 
performers. Over the years, non- 
Jewish composers have also made 
arrangements for some Yiddish 
folk songs. With the settling of 
many composers from Eastern Eu- 
rope in America, “Jewish art mu- 
sic” has grown in volume and in 
importance. 

At present, the expression “‘Jew- 
ish art music” refers to Jewish 
“art songs” and instrumental com- 
positions based upon the Jewish, 
and more usually the old Yiddish, 
folk idiom. Since many of these 
composers have been Yiddishists, 
not a few of their compositions 
are settings of Yiddish poetry. The 
quality of some of these compo- 
sitions compares favorably with 
the best of German Lieder and 
French chansons. A serious handi- 
cap, however, is the infrequency 
of their public performance. It is 
particularly for this reason that 
Emma Schaver has such signifi- 
cance in Jewish music. 

In 1946, Emma Schaver made 
some vocal recordings of concen- 
tration-camp songs, which she had 


isp gathered while visiting the DP 


camps in Europe. Upon her return 
to this country, she helped fa- 
miliarize audiences here with those 
melodies of a lost six million. She 
presented, in 1955, a new collec- 
tion, recorded in the State of Is- 
rael. It included recent music of 
Israel, as well as several selections 
from the previous collection of 
concentration-camp songs, and 
eatured the choral and orchestral 
ensembles of radio station Kol 
Israel in Jerusalem under the 
leadership of Marc Lavry. 

On a Saturday evening, in Feb- 
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ruary, Mrs. Schaver presented at 
Town Hall in New York a formal 
recital of Jewish art-music in Yid- 
dish and Hebrew. She was assisted 
by a chamber orchestra and male 
chorus under the direction of 
Moshe Budmor, and the pianist 
William Gunther. The concert 
marked the commencement of the 
16th annual American Jewish Mu- 
sic Month. This commences on 
Shabat Shirah, the Sabbath of 
Song, when that portion of the 
Torah is chanted which contains 
the song of thanksgiving after 
the crossing of the Red Sea. 

Many Jewish composers were 
present at Emma Schaver’s re- 
cital to share the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the audience. The pro- 
gram was in four sections, each of 
which featured a different aspect 
of Jewish musical tradition. Mrs. 
Schaver began with a group of 
seven compositions based upon 
Biblical texts. After the inter- 
mission, she presented five songs 
of the Sabbath, or Zemiroth, then 
a group of Yiddish art-songs, two 
songs of the concentration camps, 
and a group of modern Israeli 
selections. Among the composers 
featured were: A. W. Binder, P. 
Minkowsky, Lazare Saminsky, La- 
zar Weiner, Michel Gebirtig, Joel 
Engel, Julius Chajes, Abraham Ell- 
stein, N. Saslawsky, Sholom Se- 
cunda, M. Posner, Solomon Go- 
lub, M. Ravina, Mare Lavry, and 
Henry Lefkowitz. The program 
also included the premiere per- 
formance in New York of a suite 
based on the Psalms of David, for 
voice and orchestra, by Alan Hov- 
hannes; the composer, a non-Jew, 
dedicated this composition to the 
State of Israel. 


IRENE HEsKEs 


Irene Heskes, singer and pianist, is 
also a lecturer and writer on music. 
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Over 30,000 Families 
in the U. 5. and Canada 


Belong to 


FARBAND— 


LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 





FARBAND 


Offers at Minimum Rates 


@ Life Insurance up to $25,000 

@ Medical-Surgical and Dental Plan for Family 
@ Family Cemetery and Funeral Provisions 

@ Hospitalization up to $15 per day for 28 days 











PLUS... 


Participation in major Zionist Activities 
and in all efforts to strengthen the State 
of Israel and the Histadrut. 


Cultural, Social & Educational program to 
meet the needs of young Americans; day 
schools, kindergartens, afternoon schools, 
& Summer Camps for Children and Adults. 


MEMBERS (Men & Women) 
Admitted Age 18 to 70 


FARBAND ranks among the strongest 
fraternal orders and operates under the 
supervision of N. Y. State Insurance Dept. 


FARBAND—Labor Zionist Order 
575 6th Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Without obligation on my part send 
me additional information about your or- 
ganizaton and the branch nearest to me. 


(JF) 
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Address 
City 
Occupation. 
Phone No. 
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UNSER CAMP | 


The Ideal Vacation for 
YOU and YOUR Family 


nser Camp is 250 acres of beauti ull 
landscaped lawns and woodlands with 4 
natural spring-fed lake. 


* 


ew York City is only 46 miles away and 
only 50 minutes by way of the new New 
York Thruway. 


* 
Swimming and boating in our own private 
crystal clear lake is supervised by instrue 
tors and lifeguards. 


* 


xcellent entertainment by outstanding artists, | 
Our regular programs include concerts | 
plays, American and Israeli dancing nightly, | 
to the tunes of a well-known orchestra, | 


* 


elax while your children enjoy our Day | 
Camp, under the guidance of our profes | 
sionally trained counselors. 


* 


Cottages and lounges, new in decor, have | 
been recently constructed to add to the | 
comforts of our guests. 


* | 
ctivities — both cultural and sports are | 
planned and conducted by our social etaf | | 
(lectures, musicals, etc., and tennis, volley: | 
ball, shuffle-board, etc). 

* | 
eals, tastefully prepared and graciously | 


served in our spacious dining room. Dietary | 
laws observed. 


* 


Prices are very attractive. Special rates for 
the season and half-season. Our f. 
plan offers special discounts. 


* 


Camp Kinderwelt 


for boys and girls 6-16, offers camping at its best 
in beautiful surroundings, individual attention, 
wholesome food and Jewish atmosphere. 


* 


UNSER CAMP 
575 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: YUkon 9-0300 - 9-9818 
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